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THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC AND HISTORICAL 
RECORDS IN CANADA 


A wise nation preserves its records, gathers up its muniments, decorates the 
tombs of its illustrious dead, repairs its great public structures, and fosters 
national pride and love of country, by perpetual reference to the sacrifices and 
glories of the past—JoserpH Howe. 


HE problem of public and historical records in Canada is a 
pressing one, but it is one of those pressing problems which 

can be disregarded—-even when persistent neglect becomes a 
detriment to the national interest. While it is true that there 
are encouraging exceptions in certain provinces, the general situ- 
ation with regard to historical records in Canada is a lamentable, 


and even disgraceful, one. This article is written in the hope 
that it may draw attention to the serious need for constructive 
policy. References to particular parts of the country or particular 
institutions have purposely been'omitted. It would be impossible 
to mention all the cases where something is being done: it would 
be no less invidious to mention a few cases of neglect or inef- 
ficiency. Having said this, the writer is prepared to stand by 
his general statement that the situation as a whole is deplorable, 
that in some respects it is scandalous, and that it is contrary to 
the public interest, since history, as Howe so eloquently made 
clear, must be allowed to play its part if we have any sound 
conception of the national development. 

A word may first be said with regard to public and govern- 
ment records. There is, and has been, in Canada a serious mis- 
conception in this matter that lies at the root of our difficulties. 
It is that archives exist in the first instance to serve historians or 
other individuals interested in historical inquiry: that they are, 
in other words, little more than an antiquarian’s happy hunting 
ground. On the contrary, an archives should first of all be a 
public records department for the preservation of the non-active 
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records of the government. It should serve the government in 
this important respect as every government department does in 
itsown way. If this practical purpose is achieved, other historical 
interests will be served in their turn, and archives will cease to 
be regarded merely as a kind of academic luxury which should 
be neglected in preference to almost any other interest which 
comes to the government’s attention. 

Some years ago when the government of the United States 
seriously took up the question of archives policy, a committee 
of the Senate laid emphasis on this point that public records must 
be regarded primarily from the point of view of their importance 
to government. Speaking of the federal records of the United 
States it said: ‘“‘They constitute the chief protection of the State 
against unfounded or ill-founded claims. In international dis- 
cussions or disputes they are the principal sources from which 
arguments may be drawn to support the contentions of the 
Government. On them are based the titles to millions of acres 
of land and to thousands of patent rights. The actual money 
loss, to say nothing of the inconvenience, that would result to 
the Government, and to citizens as well, by the destruction of 
any considerable part of the Federal Archives, can hardly be 
calculated.”” This view is applicable to every government. 
Provincial records are as important to the governments con- 
cerned as are national records to the federal government, and 
indeed the Canadian provinces have records in their possession 
which in the most literal sense of the term are of national im- 
portance. Such records, federal and provincial, have been used 
in the past, and will be used again, in negotiations between 
governments or in litigation, and there are numerous cases in 
which decisions involving important rights or large sums of 
money have turned on maps or papers long considered useless 
and saved only by chance. 

Any proper archives or public records policy must be based 
primarily on the principle of service to the government and must 
be acceptable to the departments of government. Departments 
will very properly be reluctant to transfer their non-active files 
to a public records department unless they are convinced that it 
is to their advantage to do so. Where policy is properly worked 
out, and where mutual confidence is developed, departments find 
that such a transfer is advantageous because a public records 
office can perform services in preserving and organizing old 
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records for speedy consultation which departments cannot easily 
perform themselves. 

Any proper policy should include arrangements for the regular 
transfer of records. This is usually done by considering files as 
inactive after the lapse of an agreed number of years, the particu- 
lar arrangements being varied according to the needs of the de- 
partments concerned and the nature of the material. Any proper 
policy must also provide for the consideration of the most 
economical ways of preserving material and for the destruction 
of material which after careful consideration is agreed to be of 
no further use. Much material must be preserved in its original 
form but in other cases microfilm or other means may be more 
economical by saving space and ensuring longer preservation. 
Destruction of material is a most important aspect of public 
records policy since great economies may result from doing away 
with useless, and often bulky, records. It is obvious, however, 
that before records are destroyed they should be given careful 
consideration from every point of view. The list of irreparable 
losses in Canada as a result of casual and hasty decisions, and to 
which anyone familiar with the situation can testify, is an 
appalling one. 

Archives policy of the type suggested above is conspicuous in 
Canada by its absence. This is not said by way of criticism nor 
is it said without remembering exceptions to the general rule. 
But the bright spots are very few indeed and nothing will be 
gained by a failure to recognize the general situation. The 
present war, like the last, is bringing an enormous increase in 
public records. This results in extreme pressure on space, and 
non-active records are of necessity stored where room can be 
found for them. Those familiar with the history of this question 
can give many examples of records dumped into garrets, cellars 
and other corners without regard to their value, and there left 
to destruction by light, dust, dampness, rats, mice, and in some 
cases even rain and snow. This is not much better than shovelling 
them into furnaces, or sending them for waste paper, and there 
have been many examples also of that. Proper archives policy 
would result not only in the preservation of what was worth 
preserving but in economies of space, money, and time. The 
increase of records is certain to continue, and the conditions here 
described will not grow less urgent. It is time that consideration 
was given to this problem by Canadian governments on the level 
of importance which it merits. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to propose specific remedies, 
but it may be suggested that in some cases a very valuable service 
could be performed by a permanent historical commission of a 
non-partisan and voluntary character which might act in an 
advisory capacity not only with regard to government records 
but with regard to historical materials of other types to which 
brief consideration will now be given. 

Non-official historical materials are of many kinds, some of 
which may be brought within the scope of an archives policy and 
some of which are properly the concern of historical societies, 
libraries, or other agencies. One of the most important consists 
in the papers and letters of men who have taken a part in public 
life. While there are a number of such collections in libraries or 
other depositories in Canada, no consistent general effort has been, 
or is being, made to ensure the acquisition and preservation of 
such papers. Newspapers and certain types of publications which 
lie outside the usually defined interests of university libraries are 
another type of material which seriously needs attention. There 
are some excellent collections of newspapers of the last century 
though even here there have been irreparable and needless losses, 
but for the period since Confederation, and especially as we get 
into the period of wood-pulp newsprint, the situation is very bad. 
These papers deteriorate very rapidly and the historian of the 
future will probably find that he has little to go on for a period in 
which the newspapers have exerted a most powerful influence. 
Business records, the records of churches, trade unions, and other 
important organizations are further examples of material of very 
great value to the historians of the future. In spite of a few notable 
exceptions the general story is one of failure to appreciate the 
value of such records. Some years ago, for instance, the early 
papers of an internationally known company were burned to get 
them out of the way. Recently the writer was told that the early 
records of an important Canadian industry were cut up for toilet 
paper for the company’s employees, a measure which it would 
seem hard to justify even as a war-time economy. Many other 
examples of neglect and wanton destruction could be given. 

It cannot be expected that perfection will be achieved with 
regard to the problems suggested above or with regard to others 
such as municipal records, which have not been mentioned. 
Enough has been said, however, to make clear that improvements 
are not only possible but urgently needed. In conclusion, it may 
again be urged that no single change could be so fruitful as the 
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instituting of sound policies by governments with regard to public 
records in their possession. Such policies, framed in the first 
instance with a view to the interests of the governments them- 
selves, would not only ensure the preservation of materials of 
essential importance but would give a much needed lift to historical 
societies and other agencies which are now seriously discouraged 
and handicapped by public indifference. Without constructive 
policies on the part of governments, it is difficult to see any pros- 
pect of effective improvement. With such policies an entirely new 
aspect would be put on the whole problem.! 


GEORGE W. BROWN 
The University of Toronto. 


1Offprints of this article will be sent on request. Letters asking for offprints 
should be received on or before April 10. 








LAFONTAINE AND THE CANADIAN UNION 


"THE story of the achievement of responsible government has 

been frequently told and the work of the men who fought for 
it, at times neither wisely nor well, has been carefully studied. 
Intimately connected with the struggle for responsible government 
was the problem of the Union of 1841 which was of nearly equal 
importance and has had effects almost as far-reaching as responsi- 
ble government itself. Not only did the Union introduce an 
entirely new condition to Canadian politics after the Rebellion of 
1837, for without it the politicians of Canada could not have 
forced the issue of responsible government and without it the 
British Home Office would probably not have yielded the point, 
but also the principle of the Union has remained to the present 
day and is one of the basic elements of Canadian nationhood. 
The key man in the solution of both problems was Lafontaine, 
and it is the purpose of the present article to study the significance 
of his career in the light of that double problem. 

The first question connected with Lafontaine as the leader of 
the French-Canadian bloc during the early days of the Union is, 
what were his relations with Papineau? He was, in fact, Papineau’s 
successor but how far did he follow in Papineau’s footsteps and to 
what extent was he influenced by Papineau’s ideas? The debate 
in the Legislative Assembly in 1849 showed that the two had 
become irreconcilable enemies or at least held to irreconcilable 
opinions, and the struggle between them in 1848 for French- 
Canadian support, which Elgin termed a “‘death struggle’’ and 
which resulted in “Papineau and his adherents. . . [becoming] 

. a faction disconnected from the body of the French Canadi- 
ans,’”’ proves that a major political change had been wrought in 
Lower Canada.' At what point and over what issues did the real 
break between the two take place which led them to diametrically 
opposed positions? 

Broadly speaking it is true that Lafontaine was seeking the 
same ends as Papineau—the salvation of French rights, French 
customs, the French language, and the prevention of the attempt 
of the British government to suppress them. It is also true that 
both men had a distrust of the British government which, as far 
as Lafontaine was concerned, was finally overcome by the magna- 

1A. G. Doughty (ed.), Elgin-Grey Papers, 1846-1852 (4 vols., Dominion Archives 
Publications, 1937), Elgin to Grey, Private, Aug. 24, 1848, I, 227. 
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nimity of Bagot and the far-sighted statesmanship of Elgin, but 
which for Papineau was only increased as time went on. To the 
end of his public life Papineau considered himself the tribune of 
the people, waging relentless war against oligarchy, aristocracy, 
and privilege (associated in his mind with British government), 
on behalf of French-Canadian nationality. Fascinated by re- 
publican ideals and fixed in the groove of opposition to Great 
Britain he failed to understand what responsible government 
would mean to the French Canadians or to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of Lafontaine’s achievement. By 1849 the difference 
between the two men was not one of method nor of degree but 
was much more fundamental. The explanation is to be found in 
the history of the Union and in particular in Lafontaine’s under- 
standing of the nature of the Union and its implications. 

When Lafontaine entered the House of Assembly in 1830, 
Papineau was at the height of his career. As Lafontaine was 
young, not quite twenty-three, and intensely conscious of the 
grievances of which Papineau complained, he was dazzled by 
the dynamic personality of his leader to such an extent that he 
not only absorbed Papineau’s ideas but even emulated his im- 
passioned oratory. The test of the Lower-Canadian Reformers 
was the Ninety-two Resolutions of 1834. Moderate men such as 
Cuvillier, Quesnel, Neilson broke with Papineau’s wing of the 
Reformers, but Lafontaine’s opinion was expressed in no uncertain 
terms: ‘‘Les quatre vingt douze résolutions sont un tableau fidéle 
de la situation du pays. En point de fait rien n’est plus vrai que 
les allégués qu’elles contiennent .. . Je défie les ennemis les plus 
acharnés des libertés du peuple de nier un seul de ces allégués.’”* 
Such a staunch supporter could scarcely be termed moderate and 
to the British governor Lafontaine was an “‘ultra’’ of the deepest 
dye.’ When Papineau came to Kamouraska after the procla- 
mation of June 18, he was accompanied by Lafontaine, Girouard, 
and Morin. On the occasion of the boycott of British goods 
proclaimed by Papineau in August, 1837, Lafontaine appeared at 
a meeting of the House of Assembly with a vest of ‘‘¢toffe du pays”’ 
as a sign of his support of Papineau. 

Yet for Lafontaine violence could never be the solution of 

2L. H. Lafontaine, Les Deux Girouettes (Montreal, 1834), 74. 

3W. Smith (ed.), Calendar of the Durham Papers (Dominion Archives Publications, 
1923), 268 Gosford to Glenelg, confidential, May 25, 1837. “I understand that Mr. 


Lafontaine, M.P.P. for Terrebonne, one of the most ultra of the party . . . declined 
[to speak] from the paucity of the hearers.” 
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their problems. He could not agree with Nelson’s statement, 
made at the meeting of the Six Counties on October 23, ‘“‘je 
prétends que le temps est arrivé de fondre nos cuillers pour en 
faire des balles.’’* How early he began to draw up an address 
petitioning that the Assembly be summoned is difficult to de- 
termine. Amury Girod in his diary for November 22 records, 
‘‘Pinet and Massue have united to stop the progress of the insur- 
rection. They have been in town where Lafontaine spoke to them 
against Papineau, and requested them to sign a petition and cause 
it to be signed for the assembling of parliament. He says Papineau 
is lost and must be sacrificed.’’> Lafontaine then feared the results 
of an armed rebellion and worked to prevent it. He was convinced 
that if parliament were convoked immediately the people would 
look upon it as a guarantee that their grievances would be met, 
the pretext of the extremists would thus be removed and violence, 
with its inevitable repercussions, prevented. His motives for such 
a course of action were quite clear: 

Nous sommes convaincus qu'il [Gosford] ne l’accordera pas, mais notre objet en 
envoyant tout cela en Angleterre est d’y faire croire que nous voulons au moins 
conserver la législature car nos adversaires remuent ciel et terre pour que nous 
n’'ayons plus de Chambre d’Assemblée. I] est peut-€tre a craindre qu’ils réusissent 
si nous n’y prenons garde. Dans ce cas nous deviendrions a coup sfir de vrais 


Acadiens. Ce sont les considérations bien pénibles qui déterminent ma démarche, 
coiite que coiite.® 


Above all things he was working to prevent the reduction of the 
French Canadians to the status of ‘‘vrais Acadiens.”’ 

Whether or not the sincerity of Papineau’s contention that he 
wanted only peaceful reform is admitted, it is hard to see that 
there was as yet any real break between Papineau and Lafontaine. 
The movement for reform had gone beyond Papineau’s control 
and was now revolutionary, while Lafontaine was insisting on the 
necessity of parliament and of moderation. But the ideas which 
Lafontaine expressed while abroad were Papineau’s ideas and the 
solutions he offered to influential men in England were Papineau’s 
proposals. 


La question du conseil législatif dont tout le monde condamne la composition est 
sans doute devenue maintenant la question la plus delicate .... Le conseil actuel 
étant une anomalie en principe, et une expérience de 40 ans ayant démontré cette 
‘F. J. Audet, “‘L’Honourable L. J. Papineau” (Report of the Canadian Historical 
Association, 1929), 52. 
*Calendar of the Durham Papers, 373. 


6A. D. Decelles, Lafontaine et son temps (Montreal, 1907), 14, Lafontaine to Berthe- 
lot, Dec. 17, 1837. 
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verité, nous avons suggeré comme reméde efficace, l’application du principe electif 
comme étant un moyen sfir pour tous les partis, selon l’aveu méme de M. John 
Neilson.” 

Vous convenez vous méme que l’idée d’une autocratie en Canada est ridicule. 
Eh bien, quel sera donc, dans ce pays le principe dominant de votre gouvernement 
constitutionnel, si ce n'est pas le principe démocratique, principe essentiel au 
gouvernement anglais. Favorissez-y donc, par votre politique coloniale, le dé- 
veloppement de ce principe .... Hors de la toute autre pensée de gouvernement 
devient une impossibilité.* 


The necessity of an elective council and of democratic political 
institutions were two basic tenets of Papineau. 

Both Lafontaine and Papineau expected much of the Durham 
mission. Both were disappointed, but the advice each offered 
about the policy to pursue to ensure the success of the mission 
was so similar that they must have discussed this matter or at 
least corresponded with each other about it.° 

The essential breach between them came at the Union. For 
Papineau reconciliation with Great Britain was out of the question, 
and separation was the desirable, in fact, the only possible solution. 
Whether it could be achieved through the influence of the Radicals, 
as Papineau hoped, or by representation from France based on the 
Treaty of 1763, or by war with the United States, mattered little. 
At least all three methods were worthy of trial. For Lafontaine 
there was another solution—acceptance of the Union as a necessary 
evil and association with the English in the hope that a new 
technique could be worked out to save French rights. Nothing 
could be gained by sheer obstruction, but only time and Mr. 
Hincks were to show Lafontaine what this policy involved and 
how it could be carried out. He had written in 1838, ‘‘Les Ca- 
nadiens sont devenus par les traités sujets anglais. Ils doivent 
étre trait¢és comme tels.’!° By 1841 another meaning of that 
statement had been made clear to him and he told his electors, 
‘je n’hésite pas a dire que je suis en faveur de ce principe anglais 
du gouvernement responsable.’’" 


7Public Archives of Canada, Durham Papers, sect. VI, I, 342, Lafontaine to 
Ellice, Paris, March 14, 1838. 

8Public Archives of Canada, Lafontaine Papers, V, Lafontaine to Ellice, Paris, 
April 29, 1838. 

°The letters of Papineau to Roebuck, Philadelphia, May 17, 1838 (the gist of which 
is found in an article by Miss Norah Story, ‘Papineau in Exile,”’ Canadian Historical 
Review, X, March, 1929, 46), of Lafontaine to Hume, Paris, March 24, 1838 (Lafontaine 
Papers, I1), and of Lafontaine to Parkes, Paris, March 10, 1838 (Durham Papers, sect. 
VI, I, 326-8), are identical in tenor. 

1° afontaine Papers, V, Lafontaine to Ellice, April 18, 1838. 

uL. P. Turcotte, Le Canada sous l’union (Quebec, 1871), 60; note reproduces 
Lafontaine’s ‘‘Adresse aux électeurs de Terrebonne.” 
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The break was fundamental and irreparable but neither of the 
two realized it and their relations while Papineau was in exile 
show no trace of it. It was not until 1848 that the full implications 
of the acceptance or the refusal to accept the Union were patent. 
During Papineau’s exile Lafontaine visited him at Saratoga, 
supplied him with funds at Paris, worked for his return to Canada 
and complete pardon by the British government (threatening 
Metcalfe with resignation over the issue), kept him abreast of 
developments in Canada, only to discover on Papineau’s return 
that his former idol had feet of clay, that he failed to appreciate 
the significance of the political development of the 1840’s and 
threatened to ruin his hard-won victory. Lafontaine had replaced 
Papineau as the leader of the French Canadians, but following a 
completely different policy he had led them to an entirely new 
position in Canadian public life. The acceptance of the Union 
was the turning point on the road but what did this involve for 
Lafontaine? 

In Lower Canada opposition to the Union was, as Lafontaine 
well realized, deep-rooted and extensive. It was based on three 
fundamental objections: the purpose for which, the French Ca- 
nadians were convinced, the Union Act was passed; the specific 
details of the Act; and the way it was forced through in Lower 
Canada. There was also a group which was opposed to the very 
principle of the Union and unwilling to accept it on any terms. 

The Act of Union was inevitably associated with Lord 
Durham’s Report and the French Canadians considered it, mis- 
takenly but naturally, to be the first fruit of that Report. Durham 
had advocated Union for two reasons, as a necessary condition 
for granting responsible government and as a necessary means for 
the anglicization of the French and the achievement of racial 
unity. Lafontaine had high expectations of the results of the 
Durham mission and wrote to Parkes, ‘‘j’attendais beaucoup de la 
mission de Lord Durham et je sais que mes compatriots l’auraient 
vu avec plaisir." He confessed ‘‘ses principes libéraux et la 
capacité que tous les partis lui reconnaissent, étaient pour moi un 
sfir garant qu’ils auraient pacifié le Canada et que les libertés du 
peuple auraient été maintenues.’’? His correspondence reveals 
that he prepared the way in Canada for the Durham mission and, 
when Buller was engaged in studying the problems of feudal 
tenure, he lent him notes on the subject. Yet his co-operation 
was limited and, though he liked Buller personally, he could not 

2PDurham Papers, sect. VI, I, 327, March 10, 1838. 
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get any satisfaction from him as to his own warrant and trial or 
the trials of Viger, Girouard, and Berthelot. In fact he had to get 
special permission to visit his clients in prison, although as their 
lawyer he felt he was legally entitled to communicate freely with 
them. Buller made overtures to him and wrote that he was 
“happy to have found a sincere and able collaborateur in your 
friend. Mr. Morin here. I am sure you will equally aid us, if 
you will only believe that we have no mind but to serve your 
countrymen.’’!4 

There is no doubt that Buller was sincere in making this 
statement but the contrast it afforded to the oft-repeated and well 
known passages of the Report on French-Canadian nationality 
must have struck Lafontaine forcibly. He had warned Ellice 
in April, 1838, that if the French Canadians were deceived by 
Durham ‘‘vous n’aurez rien a y gagner; car il n’est pas en votre 
pouvoir de changer nos meceurs, nos besoins et autant notre 
position géographique.’’® That statement was to be put to the 
test for the Act of Union was, apparently, to effect what Durham 
had advocated. 

Opposition to the Union was due also to the terms of the Act. 
While Lafontaine was on board ship on his way to present Lower- 
Canada’s case to the British government, Leslie wrote, discussing 
the possibilities of such measures as actually were passed: “A 
Union of the Two Canadas may be proposed and if on fair and 
equitable principles I see no serious objection to it. Care however 
must be taken that representation be based on population and 
that the heavy public debt of the Upper is not saddled upon the 
Lower Province.”"* Sydenham, in his reply to the address from 
the Corporation of Toronto, said: ‘‘to be of permanent advantage 
it [the Union of the provinces] must be founded upon principles of 
equal justice to all Her Majesty’s subjects.’"'? However well the 
“equal justice’ principle sounded in a public address, the fact 
was that Sydenham’s business was to get the Union through, 
and abstract justice weighed little in the balance against political 
expediency, the pressure of time and of the British government. 

Lafontaine Papers, II, Lafontaine to Roch de St. Ours, June 27, 1838. St. Ours 
was in charge of the prison and was forced to refuse Lafontaine’s request because of 
explicit instructions given him by Turton. The correspondence with Buller went on 
through the better part of July and August (ibid.). 

4]_afontaine Papers, = Buller to Lafontaine, Aug. 11, 1838. 

[bid., V, April 29, 

16 bid., Il, Leslie to rile Jan. 6, 1838. 


7C, P. Scrope, Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable Charles, Lord Sydenham 
(ed. 2, London, 1844), 144, note. 
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What is peculiar is that Sydenham could write optimistic 
despatches back to Lord John Russell that the whole of the 
Lower Province was unanimous in favour of the Union.'’ La- 
fontaine expressed Lower Canadian opinion when he declared: 
Elle est un acte d’injustice et de despotisme en ce qu'elle nous est imposée sans 
notre consentement; en ce qu’elle nous prive de l’usage de notre langue dans les 
procédés de la législature contre la foi des traités et la parole du gouverneur- 
général; en ce qu'elle nous fait payer, sans notre consentement, une dette que 
nous n’avons pas contractée; en ce qu'elle permet a l’exécutif de s'emparer il- 
légalement, sous le nom de liste civile et sans le vote des représentants du peuple, 
d’une partie énorme des revenus du pays.'® 


Hincks, when he read the debates in the imperial parliament, 
admitted the terms were ‘‘abominable,’’ but went on to say: ‘‘we 
must work it if we can.... What else can we do?’ This was 
precisely the problem for Lafontaine, what else could be done? 

Perhaps even more obnoxious to the French Canadians than 
the terms of the Union Act was the feeling that it had been forced 
on them. Sydenham considered it an adroit move not to make 
any changes in the Special Council so as not to give the appearance 
of selecting men favourable to his ideas. But this body was Sir 
John Colborne’s creation and as such was anathema to the French 
Canadians. The Council was summoned on November 11 and on 
November 13 passed six resolutions, most of which were embodied 
in the Union Act. That resolutions of such a character would be 
passed was a foregone conclusion but for Lafontaine the very 
existence of the Special Council was an insult. His contention 
was that the French Canadians were English subjects and should 
be treated as such. To deprive them of representative institutions 
and to have the governor rule by a Special Council meant either 
that they did not deserve such institutions or that the British 
government could not trust them. In either case the presumption 
was that the British government knew what was best for them 
and that what the French Canadians thought of Union was not of 
much importance. The editor of the Quebec Gazette was not far 
wrong when he wrote: ‘‘We do not believe that there are a hundred 
electors in all Lower Canada who approve of the Union project on 
its own merits.”””! 

Public Archives of Canada, Series G, CDLVI, 2, P. Thomson to Lord John 
Russell, Nov. 1, 1839. Scrope, Lord Sydenham, 137, 148. 

‘Turcotte, Le Canada sous l’union, 60, note. 

2°] afontaine Papers, X, 59, 62, Hincks to Lafontaine, May 2, 1840. (Only volumes 


IX and X of these papers have pagination.) 
2G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Sir Charles Bagot in Canada (Oxford, 1929), 27. 
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Why then did Lafontaine accept the Union and what possibili- 
ties did he see in it that others did not? Of course the Union was 
an accomplished fact with which he had nothing to do, but he 
did not have to accept it in the sense that he was willing to make 
it work. There were two possibilities open to him, a policy of 
opposition with the purpose of breaking down the Union settle- 
ment and forcing its dissolution, or a policy of making use of the 
machinery of the Union Act to work with the British-speaking 
people in the solution of common problems and to win the amend- 
ment of the Act. The one was the old technique of Papineau and 
the Lower-Canadian Reformers, the other a new technique of 
constructive co-operation. Co-operation, however, requires mutual 
confidence and common ends to be achieved—ends great enough 
to cause individuals to sink their differences. It is on this point 
that the problem of the Union assumes its importance and that 
the reasons for acceptance become convincing to Lafontaine. 

Two men in particular realized that the value of the Union lay 
not in itself but in its implications. These two were Francis 
Hincks and Lord Sydenham. Both were political strategists of 
first-rate ability; each had his theory of what the government of 
Canada should be, though their theories were fundamentally ir- 
reconcilable. It was Hincks who revealed to Lafontaine the 
solution of his problem. As early as April, 1839, he wrote: ‘‘Lord 
Durham ascribes to you national objects. If he is right Union 
would be ruin to you; if he is wrong and you are really desirous 
of liberal institutions and economical government, Union would 
in my opinion give you all you will desire, as an United Parliament 
would have an immense reform majority.” What that “immense 
reform majority’’ would effect is clear because ‘‘! wish we could 
convince you that a really responsible executive council would 
accomplish all that we want.”’ ‘‘I feel certain that if we once had 
responsible government as in England without disfranchisement 
we should in a very short time obtain everything we have ever 
asked.’ 

Thus for Hincks the Union could be used as a means to win 
responsible government. For Lafontaine the light was beginning 
to dawn—responsible government was the guarantee of those 
rights which, the French thought, the Union was to destroy 
irrevocably but at the same time it meant the abandonment of 
‘national projects.’’ He was not yet ready to commit himself to 


2|_afontaine Papers, X, 2, Hincks to Lafontaine, April 12, 1840. 
*Jbid., X, 4, 8, April 30, May 14, 1839. 
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it but Hincks’s arguments were beginning to sink in, as is clear 
from the letter of September 9, 1839: 


With regard to the Union I think exactly as you do... I do not see, I confess, 
any hope of constitutional government for you without a Union either of Canada 
or the 5 provinces. I trust that if Union is not likely to suit you, and of that I 
will be better able to judge after hearing from you, that we shall be able to assist 
you in counteracting it. On the other hand if it be determined upon and unavoid- 
able, I can safely reiterate to you my assurances that your brother Reformers of 
Upper Canada will meet you and your compatriots as Canadians, that no national 
animosities will be entertained, that we desire your friendship, esteem and co- 
operation if we can obtain them consistently with our principles.™ 


This was over a month before Poulett Thomson landed in Canada 
and over two months before the Special Council of Lower Canada 
was called to agree to Union. 


The terms of the Union Act created fresh difficulties for Hincks 
and he had to persuade Lafontaine that they did not matter if 
responsible government could be won. 


As to equal representation, though unjust to you, yet is it not better than none at 
all? Can you at present hope for more? On the subject of the debt I cannot speak. 
It is of course downright robbery, but we as Upper Canadians cannot well refuse 
the measure as a whole on this ground. On the question of the Civil List every- 
thing depends on the amount (since it must be annual and such as to make the 
Executive completely dependent on the Legislature.) It is our security for re- 
sponsible government. With control over the supplies we can secure anything we 
want, without it we are powerless.* 


As time went on Hincks expressed himself more strongly: 


I have already told you that I have always supported the Union without reference 
to details because by it alone I feel convinced that we should have a majority that 
would make our tyrants succumb. After what has taken place your countrymen 
would never obtain their rights in a Lower Canadian Legislature. You want our 
help as much as we do yours.... Our liberties cannot be secured but by the 
Union. I know you think we shall never get Responsible Government, that the 


ministry are deceiving us—granted—but we will make them give it whether they like 
at or not. 


Above all things do not lose confidence in the sincerity of your brother reformers 
of U.C. We will not deceive you.* 


Hincks, therefore, was labouring to create a united reform party 
whose platform would be responsible government. In a long 
series of letters to Lafontaine from April, 1839, to June, 1841, he 
explained and encouraged, exhorted and rebuked, passed in review 
policies and personalities and finally won Lafontaine over. 
Lafontaine’s position in 1841, as revealed in his speech to the 


*Tbid., X, 13, 16, 18, Sept. 9, 1839. %Ibid., X, 39, 40, Dec. 11, 1839. 
*Ibid., X, 67, June 17, 1840, italics Hincks’s, 
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electors of Terrebonne, contrasts strongly with his attitude of 
mind in 1839, as seen from Hincks’s letter of April 30. ‘‘I am glad 
to observe that you seem disposed to submit and make the best of 


whatever happens,’’” wrote Hincks. Lafontaine told his electors: 


Les colons doivent avoir la conduite de leurs propres affaires. Ils doivent diriger 
tous leurs efforts dans ce but, et pour y parvenir, il faut que 1l’administration 
coloniale soit formée et dirigée par et avec la majorité des Représentants du 
peuple.... Les réformistes dans les deux provinces forment une majorité im- 
mense.... Notre cause est commune. II est de l’intérét des réformistes des 
deux provinces de se rencontrer sur le terrain législatif dans un esprit de paix, 
d’union, d’amitié et de fraternité.*® 


The first represents a baffled discouragement, an apathetic ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable, the second a positive constructive 
programme. 

If responsible government could be won only by a united 
reform party, the key man was Lafontaine. Hincks knew from 
the state of politics in Upper Canada that such a united party 
could not be found there and that the strength and voting power 
must rest with the French group, moulded into a solid unit and 
willing to co-operate on fundamental issues. The task of forming, 
keeping united, and leading such a group fell squarely on La- 
fontaine. The task was made harder because of the hatred of 
the Union. The bitterness aroused by the Act itself and by 
Sydenham’s activities naturally made many take a short-sighted 
view of the Union. Lafontaine had to convince the people that 
to smash the Union would gain them nothing, that responsible 
government would give them everything they wanted, and that 
the issue at stake was not racial but touched the fundamentals of 
government. 

The formation of a party such as Hincks envisaged required 
not only a common purpose and policy but also mutual confidence. 
For Lafontaine the guarantee of full co-operation was found in 
the character and integrity of Robert Baldwin. Hincks was 
shrewd and remarkably far-sighted, but he was also a practical 
politician intent on getting things done rather than on being 
consistent. His private statements and public activities did not 
always coincide and he himself realized that the strong bond 
linking the two wings of the nascent reform party was the character 
of Baldwin. Over and over again he insisted: ‘‘Mr. Baldwin is 
incorruptible.” ‘‘You may rely with implicit confidence on the 


27Ibid., X, 6, April 30, 1839. 
Turcotte, Le Canada sous l’union, 60-1, note. 
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political integrity of Mr. Baldwin.” ‘If Baldwin remain honest 
all will go right in U.C. and I cannot doubt him.’’*® Baldwin's 
visit to Montreal in May, 1840, drew closer the ties between the 
two men and the two wings of the new party. Lafontaine was 
consulted about Baldwin’s anomalous position as Solicitor-General 
of Upper Canada disapproving of Sydenham’s policy, and Bald- 
win’s resignation because of his theory of responsible government 
confirmed their alliance. After Lafontaine’s defeat at Terrebonne 
in the election for the first Union Assembly, he was ready to leave 
public life and, although Hincks’s exhortations had their effect, it 
was Robert Baldwin finding him a seat in Upper Canada who 
demonstrated how real was the co-operation between the two 
groups. What stronger proof of genuine unity could there be 
than for the Lower Canadians to see their own leader, defeated in 
his own constituency (by Sydenham’s clever tactics and the usual 
‘‘means”’ of those days), elected by the reformers of Upper Canada? 

As a result of the efforts of Hincks and Baldwin the cause of 
French Canada and the cause of constitutional government were 
identified, a way was found to thwart the supposed purpose of the 
Union, a party was formed which could gain those ends. The 
reformers seemed on the high road to success, but it was to prove 
for them a rocky road. The ultimate success depended on the 
leadership of Lafontaine and on his adherence to principle. His 
constancy was due to the fact that for him the problem of the 
Union was of a different character from what it was for Baldwin 
and Hincks. He had not only resolved to fight for self-government, 
and the Union was a means to this end, but he had also started the 
French-Canadian reformers and the French-Canadian people along 
a new road. He had turned his back on the Papineau tradition of 
a nation apart and on the Papineau technique of opposition and 
direct action to take the road of co-operation and of the English 
system of government. 

The application of these principles and the fulfilment of this 
policy necessarily met with difficulties both in Canada and in 
England. In Canada the success of the reformers meant a trans- 
ference of power from vested interests which had long enjoyed 
it to men whose loyalty was often looked upon as dubious. More- 
over the reform party which Lafontaine led, although in the 
technical sense of the term the first political party in Canada, was, 
as events were to show, an unnatural and impermanent alliance. 


2°Lafontaine Papers, X, 56, 81, 93, Feb. 22, Aug. 23, Nov. 11, 1840. 
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In addition, as Isaac Buchanan once wrote to Egerton Ryerson, 
‘politics in a new country are either the essential principles of 
society or parish business.’’ Politics in Canada during the 1840's 
was a strange mixture of both. ‘Essential principles of society”’ 
were bound up with obscure matters of merely local concern and 
were fought for with all the narrowness and bitterness of a parish 
squabble. ‘‘Patronage is Power,” J. H. Price wrote bluntly to 
Baldwin, ‘‘men like Hopkins, Steele, Cameron, Parke etc. will 
support your administration or the administration of a Nero 
provided you allow them patronage and power.... Our men 
won the victory and they are entitled to the prize money.’’*® 
Bagot wrote of ‘this universal thirst for place,’’ and as one of their 
own party admitted, ‘‘the reformers are a jealous race.’*! La- 
fontaine detested this sordid but important part of politics and 
the fact that a good part of the patronage remained in the hands 
of the governor-general made the problem more acute. 

There were, naturally, difficulties with the British government 
because this policy involved a change in the nature of the Empire. 
Lord John Russell placed the dilemma before Sydenham in his 
despatch of October 14, 1839: 

It may happen therefore that the Governor receives at one and the same time 
instructions from the Queen and advice from his executive council totally at vari- 
ance with each other. If he is to obey his instructions from England, the parallel 


of constitutional responsibility fails; if on the other hand he is to follow the advice 
of his council, he is no longer a subordinate officer but an independent sovereign.** 


Lord John recognized a responsible government in an admissible 
sense of governing ‘“‘in accordance with the well understood wishes 
of the people,”” but what this would mean in practice is something 
he refrained from working out. Could the conception of responsible 
government as held by the reformers be reconciled with Canada’s 
status as a colony? Until the advent of Grey in the Colonial Office 
and Elgin as governor-general, the governors, following their 
instructions from Downing Street, tried to short-circuit the move- 
ment for responsible government, but laboured under what 
Metcalfe aptly termed ‘‘the coercive effects of Lord Sydenham’s 
arrangement.” The fact that the pressure in Canada was exerted 

Public Library, Toronto, Reference Division, Baldwin Papers, LXIV, 63, Price 
to Baldwin, Feb. 6, 1843. i 

31Public Archives of Canada, Bagot Papers, IX, insert, Bagot to Grenville, March 
27, 1842; Baldwin Papers, XXXVI, 185, Buell to Baldwin, Aug. 4, 1848. 

s2\V. P. M. Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915 (Oxford, 
1918), 522. 


8Sir J. W. Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord Metcalfe (London, 1858), 
II, 333. 
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through the French bloc who to many good Englishmen were still 
rebels, led by a man ‘‘tainted with violent suspicion of treason,”’ 
united with the Upper Canadian reformers who were “republi- 


” 


cans,” “‘radicals,’’ and ‘‘separationists,’’ made the task more 
difficult.* 

The way in which these obstacles were finally overcome and 
responsible government won is well known and need not be 
touched on here. Through the difficult days of Sydenham’s 
régime, the more happy period of Bagot’s ““Great Measure,” the 
bitter strife of Metcalfe’s rule and the 1844 elections, the dangers 
of the Draper negotiations, until the triumphant day (March 7, 
1848) when Elgin sent for him to form a government, Lafontaine 
steered a steady course by the star of responsible government. 
To be the first prime minister of United Canada was a fitting 
reward for his constant adherence to principle and the fruit of 
co-operation, but it was more than a personal triumph. Both 
Elgin and Grey were convinced that the action of summoning 
Lafontaine to office had saved Canada.* The recognition of the 
principle of responsible government was the basis for the future 
government of Canada and the foundation of the new British 
Empire. 

But in a sense this was only the anticlimax of Lafontaine’s 
career. The source of his strength lay in French Canada and the 
vindication of his leadership, in fact the acid test of the Union, 
was his struggle with Papineau which reached a dramatic finale 
in the debate of January 22-3, 1849. Papineau, the magnificent 
orator, unleashed for three hours the full fury of his eloquence as 
he attacked from every conceivable angle the government and the 
principles upon which it was based. One by one the old grievances 
came tumbling out, while Lafontaine sat and listened.** La- 
fontaine’s reply, the next day, was cool, logical, forceful. His was 
the better case and he made the most of it as point by point he 
exposed the weaknesses in Papineau’s arguments and with devas- 
tating clarity destroyed the basis of Papineau’s claims. It was 
more than a clash of personalities; it was a defence of the whole 
course of his policy over a period of nine years, a defence of 
responsible government, a defence of the Union. Lafontaine the 
“rebel’’ defended the value of the British connection and the 

*Bagot Papers, IX, 187, Stanley to Bagot, Nov. 3, 1842; Kaye, Metcalfe, I1, 360. 

%FElgin-Grey Papers, 1, 1389, 149, Elgin to Grey, Private, March 27, May 4, 1848. 


Thomas Chapais, Cours d'histoire du Canada, (8 vols., Quebec, 1934), VI, 248-86, 
gives the full text of Papineau’s speech, and Lafontaine’s on pages 286-307. 
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English government; the ‘radical and democrat’”’ supported the 
British constitution as a guarantee of the people’s rights; the 
fiery nationalist urged the necessity of co-operation between the 
English and the French in a common system of government. 
Lafontaine had in fact led the French people from a position of 
factious opposition to a full share of government, from what 
Durham called ‘“‘hopeless inferiority” to what we now recognize 
as full equality. 

Lafontaine resigned in 1851 at the early age of forty-four, but 
his work had been done and has left its mark on Canadian politics 
ever since. When the foundations of the nation of Canada were 
being laid he took two fundamental decisions—to fight for self- 
government and to pursue a policy of racial co-operation. He 
carried both out to a successful conclusion, but he not only swung 
his own people behind him, he committed the whole of Canada to 
his policies. Having won the French Canadians over to Union he 
had in reality committed Canada to federalism. The movement 
of politics, quickened by outside forces, was to sweep on to its 
logical conclusion in Confederation. It was to pass Lafontaine by, 
to destroy his essentially middle-of-the-road position, but it was 
the movement of a stream downhill. The watershed had been 
his acceptance of the Union with all its implications. The British 
North America Act of 1867 was due, in part, to the failure of the 
Union Act, but it embodies the Union principle. Lafontaine’s 
work had won for the French Canadians, as a guarantee of their 
rights, British institutions, and on a footing of equality. 

V. JENSEN 
Montreal. 








THE NEED FOR A WIDER STUDY OF 
MILITARY HISTORY 


HIS is a frank essay in the apologetics of military history, an 

argumentative vindication of the history of war; it is no 
shame-faced ‘‘apology.’’ Undoubtedly there has been in the last 
generation or two a most salutary broadening of the interests of 
the historian; ‘‘he now casts his net wider,’’ as Gooch says, ‘‘and 
embraces the whole opulent record of civilization. The influence 
of nature, the pressure of economic factors, the origin and trans- 
formation of ideas, the contribution of science and art, religion 
and philosophy, literature and law, the material conditions of life, 
the fortunes of the masses—such problems now claim his attention 
in no less degree’ than “the growth of nations, the achieve- 
ments of men of action, the rise and fall of parties,’’ which, to 
Dr. Gooch, still ‘‘remain amongst the most engrossing themes of 
the historian.’’ But, especially on this side of the Atlantic, the 
cult of ‘‘the New History” has distorted the vision of too many 
of its devotees, particularly those intellectuals who put on a 
profound air of having mastered all science and art and learned 
all the answers to the riddles of life! 

These ultra-modernists have a withering scorn for the old classic 
historians and their subject matter, patronizingly praising their 
‘style’ but airily dismissing their works as “‘drum- and- trumpet 
history,’’ outmoded ‘‘tales of backstairs Court intrigues,”’ ‘‘feudal, 
mediaeval” supernaturalism, ‘‘Great-Man nonsense,’’ and the 
like. Even Dr. H. Elmer Barnes (who assumes the omniscience 
of God, on whose existence, however, as a “‘scientific’’ historian he 
remains agnostic) makes his final decisions on historians (in, for 
example, his //istory of Historical Writing, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1937), mainly on the criterion of the content of the political, 
legal, diplomatic and above all military elements. Thus Thu- 
cydides is severely criticized for his ‘‘major defects,’’ notably that 
‘“‘he not only narrowed the field of history to a consideration of 
contemporary political phenomena, but even restricted the latter 
to the external military and diplomatic phases of political ac- 
tivity.”’ This ‘‘characteristically snobbish Athenian gentleman 
... took Pericles’ public utterances on the issues of the war at 
their face value.’’ According to Dr. Barnes, he wielded a sinister 
influence on historical writing, for is it not ‘‘plain enough that 
political activities constitute but a small fraction of the interests 
and expressions of mankind?”’ (Surely Dr. Gooch’s analysis is 
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sounder and more judicious than that of Dr. Barnes.) Dr. Barnes 
deplores the World War “‘hysteria”’ which affected historians, and 
sheds literary tears over the historical apostasy of George Lincoln 
Burr, once the ‘“‘leading authority on tolerance; but even he 
insisted, in spite of his advanced years, in donning khaki and 
drilling with the boys on the Cornell campus.’’ One may, perhaps, 
observe that the three years’ experience of Edward Gibbon as the 
‘captain of the Hampshire grenadiers [the reader may smile] has 
not been useless to the historian of the Roman Empire’’; but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbon is ruled out of court with the ultra- 
modernists because of his contention that ‘“‘war and the adminis- 
tration of public affairs’? should be the major theme of history— 
though noi, however, because of his Deist rationalism, and his 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, tilting at Christian church 
enthusiasm. 

A strong case can be put for the view that the perversions of 
the New History movement in the liberal democracies must bear 
no small responsibility for our present international troubles. 
For one thing the problems of war and the study of the art of 
war have been despised or ignored. This trend was fostered by the 
optimistic belief of the nineteenth century that the “Era of the 
Great Peace’’ had been ushered in, that mankind was on the 
march, steadily upward and onward. In a memorable address to 
Queen’s University students entitled ‘‘Tomorrows that Sing,” 
Mir. Percy J. Philip recently came to the defence of the much- 
maligned late Victorian Age, ‘‘which was peaceful and orderly 
and a period of great growth, because from the defeat of Napoleon 
until the German challenge in 1914 there had been the strong 
authority and the liberal law of the British Empire,’’ backed by 
the Royal Navy-—these are facts which are ignored by the 
“advanced” historian critics of imperialism. It is true, however, 
that the Victorians and Georgians were too prone to emphasize 
political democracy and to minimize the importance of social 
democracy; freedom from want was assuredly not achieved, 
although they had “‘that freedom from fear which we are now 
trying to recapture.’’ Sensitiveness to social and economic back- 
wardness led to the intelligentsia concentrating on the study and 
solution of social and economic problems. The economic interpre- 
tation was raised aloft as the master-key. The graph of progress 
showed a steady upward curve of evolution. Swords, outside 
museums and their use in cutting officers’ wedding cakes, had been 
turned into ploughshares; the kingdom of Utopia, of perfection- 
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ism, of millenarianism was at hand—or at least in infra-red sight. 
The belief that Great Power wars were outmoded led to an evapo- 
ration of interest in the history of war. 

These glowing assumptions were, however, rudely jolted by the 
shock of events from 1911 onwards, with Italy’s Libyan War and 
the Balkan Wars providing a prelude for the World Wars beginning 
in 1914. As Edward Grey perceived, the lights all over Europe 
(and the globe) were going out, not to be lit again for at least a 
generation. Democracy and the principles of parliamentary and 
party government were challenged in mortal defiance by arrogant 
militant autocracy. The victory of 1918 brought no adequate 
settlement, and was indeed followed by a confusion of tendencies 
and ideas, which at least demonstrated that ‘‘man does not live 
by bread alone,”’ by economic activation. Political, militaristic, 
and other factors came to bulk large—greed for prestige and 
territorial aggrandizement, the clash of forms of government, 
personal ambitions of psychopathic ex-corporals and ex-daimios, 
racial ideologies of master races, and even the desire to “live 
dangerously”’ (the cult of guns rather than butter). New creeds 
arose, Soviet communism and many varieties of fascism. The 
Carlylean ‘‘Great-Man”’ theory of history attained a new and 
sometimes sinister vogue, e.g. the leadership principle in Fuehrer 
Hitler, Duce Mussolini, and Caudillo Franco. Even the idea of 
peaceful continuous evolution was brought into question. ‘“‘His- 
tory is quite as much cataclysmic as evolutionary,” wrote the 
military historian Sir Charles Oman, ‘“‘it is not a mere logical 
stream of events, but a series of happenings, affected in the most 
inscrutable fashion by incalculable things—natural phenomena, 
the appearance of outstanding personalities, new inventions and 
discoveries, not infrequently a mere chance of War.’’ Other 
philosophies of history stressed the cyclic and other theories of the 
expansion and contraction of civilizations, such as those elaborated 
by Spengler and Toynbee, conflicting with old concepts. In view 
of this turmoil of ideas and of the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
present global war, it is imperatively needful to study the past 
and present history of war, and its varied impacts upon society. 
The ignoring of the subject of war in liberal democratic thinking 
has contributed markedly to the belief amongst the aggressive 
militarists that the liberal democracies neither would, nor could, 
fight, their citizens being either pacifists or incompetent “military 
idiots” (as Hitler described them). The colossal unpreparedness 
revealed at Munich, in the tragic events of May-June, 1940, and 
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at Pearl Harbor, was due in part to the complex of revisionist, 
isolationist, anti-patriotic, even antinomian views sedulously and 
all too effectively preached by the ultra-modernist historians. 

Another reason for the neglect of, and revulsion against, 
military history lay in the dry, technical treatment of narrow, 
specialized topics by the professional military historians, who were 
thus themselves to blame for a waning public interest in their pet 
subject. In technical jargon on a minute phase of a mere skirmish, 
they ‘compressed a maximum of words into a minimum of 
thought”’ (to use a Churchillian expression). They exhumed a 
gigantic corpus of dead facts from footnoted obscure memoirs or 
army orders, over which crawled intricate serpentine diagrams 
and tortuous, torturing tactical plans; only rarely, in the eloquent 
pages of Churchill and some others, was the layman guided to 
‘“‘see the wood for the trees.’’ Only since 1914 have military 
historians and critics like Hilaire Belloc (despite some diagnostic 
failings), Maurice, Liddell Hart, Fuller, Falls, and Fielding Eliot, 
enlightened an increasingly interested public by simplification and 
philosophical generalizations, illustrated by clear, detail-pruned 
plansand charts. The lesson has been taken to heart in the present 
total war, when people can now obtain insight into military 
operations from a few expert, well-informed commentators in each 
country, although there are still far too many glib flamboyant 
broadcasters, whose flair for ephemeral ‘‘news value items’ and 
“human interest stories’ is not backed up by solid grounding in 
history, military, economic, or cultural. 

An additional reason for the aversion to war-history was a 
distrust of the veracity of the content of many military histories. 
National official histories of wars were written not so much to 
present the unvarnished truth of the campaigns as to purvey the 
“authorised version,”’ the fable convenue (Napoleon’s description) 
best advancing the national interest, e.g. that of the Historical 
Section of the German General Staff on the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. Moltke deprecated any criticism of Prussian campaigns 
as harmful to prestige and “unpatriotic’’; the notorious German 
chauvinist, General Bernhardi, challenged to a duel an ex-officer 
critic Hoenig, crippled as the latter was by war wounds. Little 
wonder the public therefore came to look askance at such ten- 
dentious, unreliable writing, as also at the type of memoirs com- 
posed, or inspired, by a general explaining how he won a certain 
battle—or explaining away his loss of a battle he would himself 
have won if someone else had not blundered. The decade after 
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World War I indeed saw an intensification of this distasteful 
kind of military history. Pen in hand, soldiers refought old 
quarrels over strategical moves, or rehashed the difficulties en- 
countered by soldiers from civilians’ interference, the conflict of 
“the Brass-hats’”’ with the ‘‘Frocks,’”’ as Sir William Robertson 
termed it. There is reason to believe that such memoirs, the 
cynical society-mongerings of diarist Repington and the attitude 
of a Henry Wilson seeing war as merely an exciting chess-game 
with human lives as less than pawns, contributed not a little to the 
indifferentism, pacifism, and isolationism, of the tragic L’Entre- 
Deux-Guerres period. Revulsion of feeling made the layman 
almost incline to favour the old traditional view voiced by General 
Alvensleben, ‘‘A Prussian general dies but does not leave any 
memoirs!’ Generals have but rarely admitted their own errors; 
yet Napoleon, although not above distorting the truth (e.g. the 
Arcola legend), did admit at Dresden that ‘‘he was the author of 
the greatest faults in the Russian campaign.’”’ Laymen grew 
disgusted with these tergiversations and eschewed military history. 
But the tide of interest in military history is beginning to turn 
and is rising steadily. 

Walter Lippman, in a recent article, has put the case for the 
study of military affairs as follows: 
It is a study which has been very much neglected in our universities, and there 
will be some, perhaps many, to say that as a matter of moral principle, since war 
is evil, the study of the military art ought to be continued to be ignored. But 
they are mistaken. War will never be abolished by people who are ignorant of 
war. The fact that the democratic peoples have preferred not to understand war 
because they hated war so much has meant only that they were unaware of coming 
events and therefore unable to prevent war; that they were unprepared for war 
when it came; that they were compelled after the outbreak of war to improvise 
and to learn by defeat what they might have anticipated; and that they were 
uninstructed as to how to conclude their wars when the wars were won. 


To win the war, and to win the peace afterwards, a sound grasp 
of military history is indeed essential not only for generals and 
statesmen but also for the peoples of the United Nations, who are 
asked to back up their policies. Fortunately we have leaders in 
this global war, unlike those in the first world war, who are pro- 
found students of war. Everyone recognizes the mastery of the 
theory and practice of the art of war by Mr. Churchill, the brilliant 
biographer of his ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough, whose 
genius was similar in the realm of forceful strategy and tactics as 
well as in the tactful way he enlisted the co-operation of many 
and often difficult allies; Winston Churchill has fought in and 
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written about almost every war of his time. Mr. Roosevelt too is 
steeped in the history of war, especially naval history; note his 
almost unique collection of ship-models and his distinguished 
services as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in World War I. 
Stalin is entitled to the rank of Field Marshal by merit in the 
field; the great Soviet Staff College, the Frunze Military Academy 
at Moscow (which trained Timoshenko, Budenny, Rokossovsky, 
and others) has a library of a million volumes on the art of 
war, history, and economics. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
knowledge of the principles of war appears in his deeds and in the 
prophetic lectures to the Euling Officers’ School in 1934 recently 
published. The military genius and analytical mind of Field 
Marshal Smuts of South Africa need not here be stressed nor that 
of (Ismet) Inonu of Turkey. In the first world war, however, the 
leaders of the allied and associated nations, with the exception of 
Smuts, were largely ignorant of or indifferent to military history, 
geography, economics, and racial psychology; it was one reason 
for the failure to win the war sooner and to win the subsequent 
“‘peace.”’ 

That the officers of the armed forces should study military 
history has long been recognized as imperative. ‘‘The best 
training for a general,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘is to read and reread the 
campaigns of the great masters of war.’’ He himself as an artillery 
sub-lieutenant at Valence steeped himself in the campaigns of 
Alexander, Caesar, and Frederick the Great, filling notebooks 
covering four hundred pages in print. As an Oxford history 
student, T. E. Lawrence learned the principles of the ‘‘war of 
manoeuvre,” and later in the Arabian desert applied well- 
remembered lessons. Wavell wrote the best account of the 
Palestine campaigns of Allenby, who himself learned much from 
his own ancestor, Oliver Cromwell. Montgomery, the contempo- 
rary Cromwellian in habits and warrior skill, and also his ‘‘chief’’ 
Sir Harold Alexander, owe much to military history; their North 
African operations were based closely on Allenby’s brilliant 
strategy in Palestine in 1917-18. But it was no mechanical copy. 

There is, indeed, a danger of a slavish “‘play-by-play”’ imitation 
of the moves of great commanders. Foch and his Ecole-de-Guerre 
pupils were prone to rely excessively on lessons from one period. 
Foch said, ‘““Our models and the facts on which we shall base a 
theory, we shall draw from the French Revolution and the |Napo- 
leonic] Empire.’’ Hence, ignoring other earlier and later experience, 
and discounting radical changes in the equipment, composition, and 
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mechanization of armies, he insisted on the frontal, open, mass 
attack with the artillery barrage, and on a costly ‘‘war of at- 
trition.’’ Allenby and Lawrence in the field and De Gaulle, Fuller, 
and other historians exposed the weakness of this theory of war- 
fare. The Germans learned such lessons from their foes, which 
they put into blitzkrieg effect at the expense of the French and 
their allies in 1940. Recently the leaders of United Nations 
armies have been cultivating an up-to-date ‘‘war of manoeuvre” 
with signal success at the cost of the Nazis and the Japanese. 
History never exactly repeats itself; yet the lessons of history are 
indispensable to the professional training of the soldier. 

Military history is hardly less valuable for the civilian than 
for the soldier, especially in liberal democracies where popularly- 
chosen civil statesmen direct “‘policy.”’ It is the civilians who 
have the ultimate responsibility for foreign affairs, who dictate 
the objectives of the state and decide who shall be allies or foes, 
where and when the strategical attacks shall be made, and so on. 
A knowledge of the history of war will give the civilians a better 
understanding of the soldier’s task, thereby inspiring a sounder 
“policy.”” If well-informed, the civilian government will not 
assign the armed forces impossible tasks. Thus it is easy for 
‘armchair strategists’’ to demand the opening up of new fronts, 
to clamour for the invasion of particular regions overseas. If they 
appreciated even some of the logistics problems involved, e.g. that 
the transport of a single army division requires at least 300,000 
tons of shipping, and if they realized the heavy demands on 
the available shipping ‘“‘pool’’ for operations spread over (and 
under) the seven seas, they would better understand that the 
signal to ‘“‘“Go”’ cannot be given without months of the most 
careful preparation. For the North African invasion preparations 
took over four months, we have been officially informed; no less 
than 3,266 ships of all types had to be concentrated in threatened 
waters and then distributed to their various posts for the landings 
in Sicily of some 80,000 men in forty-eight hours. 

Civilians grounded in military matters will be better able to 
come to a decision, when soldiers disagree violently on a preferable 
course of action, e.g. in the hot controversy during World War I 
as to whether practically all resources should be concentrated on 
the Franco-Belgian Western Front, or whether substantial forces 
should be exploited on the Eastern Front, to attack the “‘soft 
under-belly’’ of the Central Powers. Many argue convincingly 
that, if adequate reinforcements had been poured into Mr. 
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Churchill’s Gallipoli expedition in the winter of 1915, Turkey 
might have been blasted out of the war in 1916 and Germany soon 
afterwards. In view of the virtual stalemate on the Western 
Front, should not more divisions have been detached to fight 
under Allenby so as to inflict a knockout blow on Turkey earlier 
than he did? Was there too much diversion of strength, that was 
eventually made available for the Eastern Front, into far too 
many theatres of war, e.g. in the ‘‘concentration camp’’ of Sa- 
lonika? Similar questions are now arising in the present global 
war. Is it not the soundest policy to concentrate on the complete 
overthrow of Germany first, whilst maintaining a holding attack 
of the strategical-offensive type against Japan? Does not history 
show that the British army has always most weight when it is 
used as a projectile hurled by the powerful British navy? On 
such questions and issues, informed public opinion should be 
heard. 

Next, military history should help to furnish a valid philosophy 
of war, vital to a people in a life-and-death struggle. Cromwell 
wanted his men to “know what they are fighting for, and love 
what they know.’”’ An acute American publicist has recently 
deplored the ignorance and indifference of so many American 
“doughboys” to the wider issues of the war and the post-war 
world. The condition in the British and Canadian forces may be 
somewhat better but there is much evidence that it is far from 
what it should be. True every soldier nowadays has to absorb 
such highly specialized training in this much-mechanized war that 
he has little time or energy to spend on other subjects of study; 
yet such expenditure will pay high dividends. Soldier opinion, 
well- or ill-informed, will play a prime role in the post-war settle- 
ment. Both soldiers and civilians have their exhausting war- 
efforts, but some time spent in grappling with wider problems of 
war and peace will be a service to the nation. 

The civilian population may profitably study military history 
to ‘‘acquaint themselves with the roots, growth, nature, pro- 
clivities and psychology of armies, and their management by 
officers, etc.... For armies and war cannot be considered aside 
from their relation to society” (A. Vagts, Militarism, London, 1938, 
33). The study of war shows how an army fits into the state and its 
national economy, how the manning, paying and other costs 
affect society, financially, materially, and morally. Well-informed 
civilians are in a more favourable position to impose checks on 
any extremist demands of militarist chiefs for man-power that will 
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seriously hinder the production of the necessary ‘“‘sinews of war.”’ 
On the other hand, they can counter the unrealistic projects of 
pacifist utopians or others who may impair the strength of the 
armed forces, in times of war or peace, to the harm of the state. 

Lastly, both soldiers and civilians will be better prepared to 
face the ordeal of war by an understanding of the military annals 
and traditions of their own nation and their allies. The moral is 
to the physical in war as four to one, as Napoleon rightly per- 
ceived. The present struggle has emphasized as never before the 
old lesson that war involves not merely the organization and 
employment of material resources; the factor of the morale of 
soldier and civil population alike is of vital significance. In making 
this clear to both soldier and civilian the study of military history 
plays a leading role. 

A. E. PRINCE 

Queen’s University. 


PIERRE-GEORGES ROY AND THE B.R.H. 


T was in January, 1895, that Mr. Pierre-Georges Roy published 
in Lévis, Quebec, the first number of the first volume of the 
Bulletin des recherches historiques—two years before Professor 
George M. Wrong published in Toronto the first volume of the 
Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, from which 
this REVIEW derives its descent. Last January Mr. Roy entered 
on the fiftieth year of his editorship of the B.R.H. (as it is briefly 
and familiarly known); and I think it will be universally agreed 
that such a remarkable anniversary deserves more than a passing 
mention. 
Mr. Roy was born in Lévis, Quebec, in 1870. He was educated 
at the Quebec Seminary and Laval University, and he became a 
journalist. When only twenty years of age, he founded in Lévis 
a short-lived monthly periodical named the Glaneur. When he 
began the publication of the Bulletin des recherches historiques, he 
was only twenty-four years of age. The very name of the new 
journal indicated the ideals of the young editor. It was to bea 
journal devoted to the publication of the results of research; and 
this at a time when the practice of spelling research with a capital 
R had not yet begun. This ideal the B.R.H. has maintained 
consistently now for half a century. Never has there been in it 
a sign of catering to the populace; it has been a journal for scholars 
and students. That it should have survived for an unbroken 
period of fifty years says much, not only for its editor, but also 
for the vigour of historical studies in the province of Quebec. 
The editing of a monthly periodical like the B.R.H. would 
have been for most men their life’s work; but it has been for 
Mr. Roy only a small part of his activities. In all, he has 
published more than two hundred books and pamphlets relating 
to the history of French Canada. Notable among these are his 
genealogies. Beginning with La famille Taschereau in 1901, he 
has compiled and published between thirty and forty genealogies 
of famous families in French Canada—studies that the student of 
Canadian history will ignore at his peril. There have appeared 
under his name volumes relating to the local history of Lévis and 
Quebec, to the churches and manor-houses of the province of 
Quebec, to the lives of judges, lawyers, politicians, and others in 
Quebec and its vicinity, and to the history of New France. Es- 
pecially typical of his work are the six volumes of his Les petites 
choses de notre histoire, which are a rich mine of information on all 
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sorts of matters. Finally, since his appointment in 1920 as 
archivist of the province of Quebec and until his recent retirement, 
he edited the magnificent series of Reports which have made 
available the wealth of material relating to the history of Canada 
contained in the Quebec Archives. There is no province in Canada 
that has done anything in the way of publishing its archives at all 
comparable with what has been done by Mr. Roy in the province 
of Quebec. 

Fortunately, Mr. Roy has not been without honour in his own 
country, as well as outside it. In 1911 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, and in 1932 he was awarded the 
Society’s Tyrrell medal for distinguished work in Canadian history. 
He has received honorary degrees from Laval University, the 
University of Ottawa, and the University of Notre Dame in 
Indiana; he has been created an Officer of Public Instruction and 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour by the French government, 
a Commander of St. Gregory the Great by the Vatican, and a 
laureate by the Institute of France. Unfortunately, his work has 
not, I fear, been as widely known or recognized among English- 
speaking Canadians as it should be; and this is perhaps due to 
the fact that even historical students in English-speaking Canada 
have an imperfect appreciation of the value of the sort of work 
Mr. Roy has done. 

Historians are of various types. Some are interested primarily 
in the history of ideas; others in economic movements, or in what 
are called ‘‘trends’’ (would that the use of that overworked word 
could be made a criminal offence!)._ Such writers not uncommonly 
look down with lofty disdain on those students who concern 
themselves with what may be described as /a petite histoire—with 
local history, the minutiae of research, and the biographies of 
quite obscure people. They lean to the view which was once 
expressed by John Morley in his Diderot that ‘‘the conception of 
history ..., threatens to degenerate from a broad survey of great 
periods and movements of human societies into vast and countless 
accumulations of insignificant facts, sterile knowledge, and frivo- 
lous antiquarianism.” 

But is antiquarianism necessarily frivolous? In general, it may 
be said that English-speaking students of Canadian history have 
paid too little attention to what may be described as antiquarian- 
ism. They have written reams about the United Empire Loyalists 
without knowing nearly as much about them as is known about 
the first settlers in New France; and genealogical studies even of 
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Loyalist families in Upper Canada have lagged far behind similar 
studies in French Canada. Books have been written about the 
Nor’Westers when we knew so little about the individual Nor’- 
Westers that we confused persons of the same or similar names in 
a most ridiculous way. We have written books about the so-called 
“Family Compact” in Upper Canada without knowing very 
much about most of the members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils of the province, who constituted the personnel of the 
Family Compact. 

Lest this last statement be questioned, let me give a striking 
illustration of its truth. During the years from 1817 to 1838 the 
secretary and registrar of Upper Canada was the Honourable 
Duncan Cameron—that is to say, the Honourable Duncan 
Cameron was what is called a ‘“‘key man”’ in the Family Compact 
during the years when the Family Compact was in the ascendancy. 
Recently I had occasion to try to find out what I could about this 
Duncan Cameron, partly in order to distinguish him from the 
Colonel Duncan Cameron who settled near Toronto shortly before 
the rebellion of 1837, and who played some part in putting the 
rebellion down. To my surprise I was unable to discover any- 
where any connected account of his life. Even in his obituary 
notices, there were no details about him. Both in the Christian 
Guardian and in the Church newspapers, he was described merely 
as “the Honorable Duncan Cameron, Secretary and Registrar of 
the Province’’—as if that were all that anyone needed to know. 
In John Ross Robertson’s Landmarks of Toronto, he is described 
as ‘‘a well-known citizen of York’’; but if he was well known a 
hundred years ago, his fame has certainly fled today. 

Investigation revealed some interesting facts about him. He 
was one of the earliest citizens of York, and was one of the founders 
of its first church, St. James’s. At the battle of Queenston Heights 
he was in command of those “brave York Volunteers’”” whom the 
dying Brock urged to ‘‘push on.”” In 1817 he succeeded William 
Jarvis as secretary of the province; and he died at Toronto on 
September 9, 1838. He left his property at Gore Vale, Toronto, 
to his sister, Miss Janet Cameron; and this property later became 
the site of the first home of the University of Trinity College. He 
had a brother, John Dugald Cameron, who was a partner of the 
North West Company, and later a chief factor in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; and some of John Dugald Cameron’s half-breed 
sons were his wards when they came to Toronto to attend Upper 
Canada College. But where and when he was born, how he 
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happened to settle in Toronto, what manner of man he was, and 
what part he played in the turbulent politics of Upper Canada— 
these things are nowhere, so far as I can discover, set forth in 
print. For the purposes of history, he is nomen et praeterea nihil. 

One cannot help thinking that if the province of Ontario had 
had its Pierre-Georges Roy, we should know a good deal more than 
we do about many aspects of its history. The province of Quebec 
is indeed fortunate in having had, during the past half-century, a 
historian and archivist who has made such a magnificent contri- 
bution to historical research. To him, as he approaches the 
golden anniversary of his editorship of the Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, we offer our sincere congratulations and our respectful 
and admiring homage. 


W. S. WALLACE 
The University of Toronto. 


A YANKEE IN CANADA! 


OO much has been made of Henry D. Thoreau as hermit. 
Considering his time and the nature of his land which made 
any trip off the main road an adventure, and considering his 
limited funds which permitted little enough transportation to 
other lands, Thoreau got around as often as he could, eking out 
the pennies in his pocket with a good use of shank’s mare. Only 
once in his life did he go beyond national boundaries, and that 
was in the autumn of 1850 when he visited Canada. The circum- 
stances which led to this trip, unique in his experience, were three- 
fold in character. There was the literary aspect, and, parallel to 
it, the economic, to mention the obvious first. A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, published the year before, was 
drying up in the drought of public disregard. As if such injury 
were not enough, there was the insult of debt also, for Thoreau, 
who had obligated himself for cost of publication, found that he 
owed his publisher a sum all too sizable for a perennial handy-man 
to pay. But with Horace Greeley in New York City clamouring 
for articles certain to be turned into money, Thoreau had reason 
to hope for a contributory income. What better way to combine 
inclination with need than to travel and then to write up one’s 
experience as lectures to begin with, and articles in periodicals 
next? 

A third cause of the Canadian excursion was less overt, for it 
was psychological. His sister, Helen, had died the year before, 
and death, despite Thoreau’s asseverated stoicism, sooner or later 
sent him flying for relief to new scenes. He should not have 
succumbed even so to the impulse to get away, had not the wound 
in his psyche been opened by the unexpected and horrible drowning 
of Margaret Fuller off New York. Hurrying down as representa- 
tive of her Concord friends, Thoreau combed the beaches near 
which her home-coming ship had struck. He recovered little; 
even her body was lost. Lost—as if nothing must remain of that 
brilliant individuality ! 

Two weeks later, back in Concord, and more shaken than he 
realized, Thoreau tried to transcendentalize the experience in a 
letter to his friend, Blake. ‘‘I find,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that actual events, 

1Of the five chapters which make up A Yankee in Canada, three were originally 
published in Putnam's Monthly Magazine, Jan.-March, 1853, under the title ‘‘Excursion 
to Canada.”’ References in this article are to The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, 


Walden Edition (Boston, 1906), where A Yankee in Canada is to be found in volume 
V, 2-101. 
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notwithstanding the singular prominence which we all allow them, 
are far less real than the creations of my imagination. They are 
truly visionary and insignificant,—all that we commonly call life 
and death,—and affect me less than my dreams.’ And further 
on: ‘Our thoughts are the epochs in our lives: all else is but as a 
journal of the winds that blew while we were here.’’* Cold senti- 
ments these, from a man who, as his friend Daniel Ricketson has 
reported, years after the event of John Thoreau’s death, could 
not speak dispassionately of it, but “his voice was choked, and he 
shed tears, and went to the door for air. The subject was of course 
dropped, and never recurred to again.’’* A hint of his readiness 
to travel appears in a confession in another part of the Blake 
letter referred to. Speaking of his desire to be native to the 
universe, Thoreau adds: ‘‘I, too, love Concord best, but I am glad 
when I discover, in oceans and wildernesses far away, the material 
of a million Concords: indeed, I am lost, unless I discover them.’”® 

The trip of discovery under discussion started on Wednesday 
morning, September 25, 1850, and lasted only a few days, the 
return train leaving on October 2. With Thoreau was William 
Ellery Channing, whimsical versifier and fellow saunterer of 
Concord. Some fifteen hundred additional Yankees were also on 
the train. Against the inconvenience these gentry represented, 
and the shortness of the excursion must be put the low fare of the 
trip: it totalled seven dollars. Thoreau and his friend were 
dressed roughly, in ‘“‘bad-weather clothes,’’® as the former put it. 
Thoreau wore a much tried suit and a thin coat over which was a 
brown linen duster, not to protect the garment underneath—the 
customary use—but to cover up its raggedness. The rest of his 
get-up was similar. There was the cheap palm-leaf hat, the un- 
polished shoes, the brown-paper parcel with its change of shirt, 
etc., and the inevitable protection against rain. Thoreau could 
really dub himself and Channing ‘Knights of the Umbrella and 
the Bundle.’”’’?’ They had, however, made other preparations. 
They had read a mass of authorities on Canada—Kalm, the 
Swedish traveller and naturalist, Champlain, the French explorer, 
among others—and they expected to bring back something compa- 
rable to what they took with them, culturally speaking. Perhaps 
they hoped to test the metal of some pet conclusions under new 
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conditions—or was it themselves they wished to test, and their 
general outlook on life? That certainly was Thoreau’s idea. 

As he wrote up the trip, he sensed that he was expected to gush 
somewhat, but nothing could be farther from his temperament 
and so, when he began the Excursion to Canada, it was with this 
deflating assertion: “I fear that I have not got much to say about 
Canada, not having seen much; what I got by going to Canada 
was a cold.’’> This, if true, should have prevented his going on, 
as he did, for what amounts to a hundred pages in a book. How- 
ever, there was a nub of truth in his astringency: he did not get 
as much out of the excursion as he might have hoped for. Never- 
theless, his impressions led him to express himself on a variety of 
subjects. Thus, the spacious main street of Keene, a highland 
town, moved him to say, “It is best to lay our plans widely in 
youth, for then land is cheap, and it is but too easy to contract 
our views afterward. Youths so laid out, with broad avenues and 
parks, that they may make handsome and liberal old men!’’® 
Later, at St. John’s, he was impressed with the disciplined 
manoeuvres of British soldiers. Nevertheless, he concluded that 
“the Yankee, though undisciplined, had this advantage at least, 
that he especially is a man who, everywhere and under all circum- 
stances, is fully resolved to better his condition essentially, and 
therefore he could afford to be beaten at first... .’”!” 

In Montreal, the church of Notre Dame stirred him, chiefly, as 
he dryly noted, because it was a cave—as if to say that nowhere 
but in a cave could a free man of a big city have peace or thinking- 
room in which to meditate on God. To his Protestant mind, 
however, impregnated with more than the usual dissidence of 
dissent, manifestations of the Roman Catholic religion, especially 
those dealing with the priesthood and sisterhood, came ill. A 
final item in his indictment of the moroseness of Sisters of Charity, 
to take one example, lay, as he saw it, in their seeming to have 
gone on oath not to smile. What an insult to personality that 
represented to him! 

As for the soldiery, Thoreau was fascinated or rather horrified 
by them—all their individual protuberances or idiosyncrasies 
smoothed down so that a thousand men moved as one. This was 
truly a damned defeat on humanity, and he had a deal to say about 
it. However, even in the midst of his abhorrence, there was a 
realistic acceptance of the value of people’s working together to a 
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noble purpose. ‘“They made on me the impression,”’ he wrote of 


the soldiers, ‘‘not of many individuals, but of one vast centipede 
of a man, good for all sorts of pulling down; and why not then 
for some kinds of building up? If men could combine thus earnest- 
ly, and patiently, and harmoniously to some really worthy end, 
what might they not accomplish?’ Again meeting soldiers, this 
time at Quebec, Thoreau returned to his condemnation of what 
was merely militaristic. Government, he reflected, must do more 
than drill true virility out of its citizens. Drill of the few could 
not make a government great—so ran his thoughts 


but education 
of all its men could. 


In that manner, individuals, not amorphous 
masses, should be created. As if to assert the manhood he had 
bespoken, he promptly joined a group of tourists who were being 
led about by the commandant of the fortress. That is, ragged as 
he was, he fell in beside the glittering officer. \We may be sure, if 
there was any discomfort on either side it was not felt by Thoreau. 

Later, on his way to the Falls of Montmorency, he was pained 
to see men sawing logs pit-fashion, a procedure most shiftless in a 
country whose abounding water-power should have saved them 
the unnecessarily crude labour. On inquiry, he found that the 
reason for the waste of energy was simply that human labour was 
cheap. It pained him, he tells us, to realize that his fellow man 
was so cheap. But if he could praise the machine, by implication, 
Thoreau was not unaware of the too great price which machine 
economy exacted of mankind. This, too, he implies in a thumb- 
nail sketch of some women and girls at work in the fields. ‘“They 
appeared in rude health,” he relates, ‘‘with a good deal of color in 
their cheeks, and, if their occupation had made them coarse, it 
impressed me as better in its effects than making shirts at four- 
pence apiece, or doing nothing at all—unless it be chewing slate- 
pencils—with still smaller results.’""* Thoreau’s appreciation of 
labour, however, did not detract from his esteem for a freer life. 
His highest praise for Canadians went to their voyageurs whose 
life, as he put it, created ‘‘a more western and wilder Arcadia, 
methinks, than the world has ever seen; for the Greeks, with all 
their wood and river gods, were not so qualified to name the 
natural features of a country as the ancestors of these French 
Canadians; and if any people had a right to substitute their own 
for the Indian names, it was they.’* Chambly, Longueuil, 
Pointe aux Trembles, La Riviére au Chien—mountains, streams, 
and villages—the names reeled with the intoxication of poetry 
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for Thoreau. What a pity, he thought, that masters of such 
liquid and apt speech should be sharing the fate of Indians and 
be gradually disappearing in the Saxon current! (How consistent 
was this Yankee in his hatred of the destruction of anything 
unique!) 

In returning from St. Anne, Thoreau passed through Quebec 
once more, and his final opinion of the citadel was in character 
with what he had formerly said. These fortresses were tombs of 
the past, tombs for the souls of men. ‘‘Such works,” he judged, 
‘do not consist with the development of the intellect. Huge 
stone structures of all kinds, both in their erection and by their 
influence when erected, rather oppress than liberate the mind.’ 
This sense of oppression he felt in Canada as a whole. Wild and 
unsettled as it might be, it was old, older than the United States, 
and its age was due to old institutions. All things, as he looked 
about him, contended with antiquity, with the rust of convention 
and formality. How was individuality to flourish under such 
circumstances? 

Thoreau was not content to let the point go at that. There 
was something very forthright in the warning he extended to 
those who read him in the 1850's. ‘“‘It was evident,” he stated, 
“that, both on account of the feudal system and the aristocratic 
government, a private man was not worth so much in Canada as 
in the United States; and, if your wealth in any measure consists 
in manliness, in originality and independence, you had better 
stay here.” In brief, having fulfilled the orbit of his trip, Thoreau 
was glad to be home again. The sum of his existence, it is quite 
evident, was independence; that is, he wished to be left alone by 
habit and prejudice, by custom and institution, by man and 
government, so that unhindered he could front the eternal natural 
forces without and within him. That, he now knew, he could do 
best in his own country. 

Nothing was more characteristic of him than one Montreal 
incident. Two miles away, Mount Royal towered above the city. 
Passing heedlessly all sorts of properties marked with signs 
threatening penalties to trespassers, Thoreau climbed the mount. 
The act was symbolic of the man: in climbing to see things as 
heaven saw them, he would not be stopped by anything on earth. 


Max CosMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE COMMISSION OF 1885 TO THE NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORIES 


HERE was much unrest among the half-breeds of the North- 

west Territories during the autumn of 1884, and it culminated 
in the rebellion of the following year. The fundamental grievance 
against the government of Canada was the delay in recognizing 
the rights which the half-breeds possessed as squatters on un- 
occupied lands. This alone would perhaps not have led to the 
rising, but there was another cause for their resentment. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway had recently been built through the 
Territories, and surveyors marking out townships granted by the 
government to the railway seemed to ignore existing settlements 
and ran their lines with geometrical precision across farms and 
even farm buildings. It looked as if their occupants might be 
dispossessed with inadequate compensation or none at all. More- 
over Riel, whom the Métis, being for the most part descendants 
of French fur-traders married to Indian wives, regarded as their 
national leader, had returned from exile in Montana and was 
using his eloquence and influence to stir up the half-breeds to 
another revolt. What had a Canadian government at Ottawa to 
do with them? Their Indian ancestors had been the original 
owners of the country, and these ancestral rights had descended 
to themselves. Let them throw off the yoke of the foreigners, 
form their own government if government were needed, and 
possess their lands without leave or licence from anybody. Such 
were the doctrines which gained Riel enthusiastic support. 

At this juncture the government of Sir John Macdonald was 
strangely dilatory. For years the Roman Catholic clergy through- 
out the Territories had been urging the government to take some 
steps toward a legal settlement of the claims of the half-breeds to 
the lands which they held by occupation alone, but nothing except 
correspondence resulted. Sir John Macdonald fully deserved in 
this matter the nickname given him by the Indians of ‘‘Old To- 
morrow.” At length in the early part of 1885 the first step 
toward a settlement of the half-breeds’ claims was made when the 
Minister of the Interior, Sir David Macpherson, submitted to 
the Privy Council a memorandum recommending that an enumera- 
tion be made of the half-breeds who would have been entitled to 
land had they resided in Manitoba prior to July 15, 1870. The 
date of entry of this memorandum in the minutes of the Privy 
Council is January 26, 1885. It was slowly followed up by the 
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appointment of a Commission to make the enumeration. On 
March 18 a telegram was sent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Territories, Dewdney, to ask if Mr. A. E. Forget, at that time 
Clerk of the North-west Council, would be available as one of the 
Commission. Dewdney’s reply was favourable and Forget was 
invited to become a member. On March 19 an offer of member- 
ship was sent to Mr. Roger Goulet, a surveyor living at St. 
Boniface in Manitoba. No minute appears of the recommendation 
or appointment of the third commissioner, Mr. W. P. R. Street, 
and his appointment seems to have been settled earlier, possibly 
by the Prime Minister himself. In the account of the proceedings 
of the Commission written by Mr. Street, which is here printed for 
the first time, he says that it was during the second week of March 
that he was asked to be the Chairman of the Commission. In his 
manuscript he had first written ‘“‘third week,’ but ‘‘third’’ is 
crossed out and “‘second”’ substituted, evidently after reference to 
his diary. As the first of March in 1885 was Sunday, the second 
week came to an end on the 14th. Street’s appointment therefore 
was made before the 15th of March, but it is not until March 30 
that a letter was written by the Deputy Minister informing him 
of his appointment and entered upon the Minutes of the Privy 
Council. He was, as he says in his account, practising his pro- 
fession as a lawyer in London, Ontario, where he had been born 
and brought up. He was not active in politics, but being an 
intimate friend of Sir John Carling, a member of the Cabinet at 
that time, he may have been suggested to the Prime Minister by 
Carling for the chairmanship. It was, however, his reputation 
among the profession for sound judgment and great tact that must 
chiefly have weighed with Sir John Macdonald in making the 
appointment, and his management of the Commission and its 
operations, as revealed in this narrative, shows how well that 
reputation was deserved. The account here printed was written 
down by him many years later at the request of his family, who 
had often heard him speak of his interesting experiences in the 
North-west and who asked him to put these on paper for their 
benefit and for those who should come after them. He never 
finished the story, whether from want of leisure, or because the 
later stages of his journeying through the country seemed to him 
uninteresting. But as it stands, it is a document of first-rate value 
on this episode in the history of the North-west. It fills in certain 
blanks in the official record, and gives the origin of some important 
features of the instructions issued to the Commission. In the 
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histories of Canada it has sometimes been urged against the 
government that no real attempt was made to reconcile the half- 
breeds until the rebellion had broken out. The first hostile attack 
took place on March 27, but the members of the Commission had 
been appointed a fortnight previously. The final instructions 
which governed their proceedings were issued on March 30, but 
had been settled on March 25. 

The Commission fulfilled its purpose so far as quieting the 
half-breeds and satisfying them that the government of Canada 
recognized their rights to own the land which they occupied, but 
in one important particular the settlement of their claims failed in 
its object. When the similar Commission in 1875 had dealt with 
the claims of the half-breeds in Manitoba the land-scrip issued 
had been redeemable at any time at the rate of $1.00 per acre, and 
most of it was promptly converted into money, which the im- 
provident half-breeds soon squandered, so that they were speedily 
reduced to poverty, having neither money nor land. This un- 
happy result had undoubtedly made the government hesitate in 
dealing in like manner with the half-breeds of the North-west 
Territories. As long as they had no legal title to the land which 
they occupied there was little chance of selling it. The longer 
they could be kept in that equivocal position the more likelihood 
was there that they would become accustomed to farming and so 
remain permanently settled upon their farms. Accordingly a 
variation of the Manitoba terms of redemption was introduced 
into the scrip issued by the later North-west Commission, and it 
was provided that the scrip should not be redeemable except in 
payment for other lands in the Territories. Thus, it was hoped, 
the half-breed would find himself at liberty only to exchange one 
parcel of land for another. But those who devised this restraint 
on alienation had not reckoned with the land speculators, who 
followed the Commission from place to place and easily persuaded 
the half-breed to part with his scrip below the redemption price of 
$1.00 per acre. Therefore in a very short time much of the half- 
breeds’ land had been alienated and they themselves impoverished 
like their kin in Manitoba ten years before. It is hard to see how 
this result could have been avoided, except by introducing some 
species of entail, and this would certainly have been bitterly 
opposed by the very men whom it was intended to benefit. 

Mr. Street was appointed a judge of the Ontario High Court of 
Justice in 1887, perhaps in consequence of his success in directing 
the operations of this Commission, and resided in Toronto there- 
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after. It may be added that he had found time during his earlier 
years of professional practice to enter the University of Toronto as 
an undergraduate in the Faculty of Law, in which in those days 
there were no lectures to be attended, and obtained the degree of 
LL.B. in 1868. In later years he became a member of the Uni- 
versity Senate as a representative of the graduates in law, and 
served on a Commission appointed by the Senate to hear certain 
complaints of undergraduates and others in 1905. He died in the 
summer of 1906. 


H. H. LANGTON 
Toronto. 


During the second week of March, 1885, being then busily engaged in the 
active practice of my profession at London, Ontario, I was unexpectedly asked by 
the Dominion government to go to the North-west Territories of Canada as Chair- 
man of a Commission, which was to visit the various settlements of half-breeds 
there and to report upon certain rights and claims of theirs which I shall more 
fully explain below. The acceptance of the position meant an absence of several 
months from home, family and clients, but there was a certain charm in the prospect 
of change and adventure which was very tempting. It was only fifteen years since 
these Territories had begun to emerge from the mists and darkness in which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, for their own trading purposes, had shrouded them during 
two hundred years. The Rocky Mountains had been a distant and mysterious 
range, as inaccessible and unknown as the Hindu Kush or the mountains of the 
moon, the haunt of the grizzly bear and the Blackfeet Indians. We knew that great 
prairies were there over which herds of buffalo roamed and upon which they were 
hunted and slain by painted savages armed with bows and arrows. Ever since the 
surrender of its title by the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Queen at the end of 
1869, and the acquisition of the country by the Dominion of Canada, however, the 
mists had been rolling away: the Canadian Pacific Railway was being constructed 
and in 1885 was running trains as far as the foot of the mountains, settlers from 
the older provinces had taken up lands along the line of the railway and towns and 
villages had begun to spring up, the buffalo had suddenly become extinct, and the 
Indians were collected upon Government Reserves. But there was still enough of 
wildness left, enough of the former halo of mystery remaining about the country, 
to make the temptation too strong to be resisted by me. 

The Commission was to begin its work with as little delay as possible, and 
within a very few hours of my acceptance of the position I was summoned to 
Ottawa by Sir David Macpherson, the Minister of the Interior, to receive my 
instructions, and I then learned the nature of the work to be done by the Com- 
mission. It will be convenient to explain here what it was and the manner in which 
it arose. 

The story really begins in 1670, when King Charles the Second granted a 
Charter of Incorporation to ‘The Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson's Bay,” otherwise generally known as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The terms of the charter were somewhat vague and the territories 
affected by it were indicated rather than described, but under it the Company, for 
close on two hundred years, was practically the only government for the whole of 
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the North-west Territories and Provinces of Canada, the scanty population of 
which for the greater part of that time consisted almost exclusively of Indians and 
half-breeds together with the French, Scotch and English servants of the Company. 
These servants were a hardy and vigorous set of men who propelled and guided 
through thousands of miles of intricate lake and river navigation the boats and 
canoes by which the Company supplied its most distant trading posts with the 
goods to be exchanged for furs, and brought down the furs to the settlements. 
Their lives were spent in this work, and their wives were generally taken from the 
Indian tribes with which they came in contact. Their calling required them to 
spend the greater part of their time in long voyages to distant posts, and their 
wives remained with the tribe to which they belonged, while their numerous 
children were brought up as members of the tribe and again frequently intermarried 
with its members, becoming servants of the Company, or following the tribe in its 
wanderings and hunting expeditions. After a time many of them acquired more 
permanent homes, generally upon the bank of a lake or river where they lived when 
not away hunting, or “‘freighting,” that is, carting goods for the Company over 
the prairies in clumsy carts with creaking wooden wheels drawn by bullocks or 
ponies. The white blood that was in the race showed itself, in proportion to its 
presence, in a greater intelligence, a certain aptitude for business not possessed by 
the Indians, a greater susceptibility to religious influences, and a general amelio- 
ration of the savage and ruthless instincts of the Indian race. On the other hand 
the Indian blood was visible in their swarthy complexion, their dark eyes, their 
straight black hair, their stolid manner, and their dislike for the drudgery of a life 
of agriculture. A patois of French and Cree was the language which principally 
prevailed amongst them, though many spoke only Cree. The French priests and 
Sisters of Charity who took up their abode amongst them had accomplished much 
in the direction of civilizing and educating them. Such then were the half-breeds, 
who to the number of several thousands, scattered over more than half a million 
square miles of country, were the most important element in the population when 
the charter of the Company was coming to an end in the year 1869. In that year 
the Dominion of Canada, which had come into existence in 1867, and which in- 
cluded or was authorized to include in its boundaries all the country north of the 
international boundary line and east of the Rocky Mountains, bought out the 
claims of the Company to a renewal of its charter so far as its title to the land was 
concerned, and proceeded, in anticipation of an Imperial Order in Council vesting 
the country in the Dominion, to take over the government of the territories from 
the Company. Upon looking back over the events which followed the first attempt 
made toward this object it is apparent that it was undertaken too hastily and with- 
out understanding the feelings of the half-breeds. The bulk of the inhabitants 
knew no other country than the prairies, and no rulers but the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. They probably realized in a dim way that the country belonged to the 
Queen, but they recognized no right on the part of the Canadian Government to 
any duty or obedience from them. The Canadian Government had dealt with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company alone in the matter, and the inhabitants complained 
that they were being transferred from one master to another without their own 
consent being asked, more as if they were cattle than as human beings. They 
therefore forcibly opposed the entry into the country of the Lieutenant-Governor 
sent from Ottawa to rule over them, and refused to admit him without some previ- 
ous understanding with the Canadian Government as to its intentions, and some 
guarantee that their rights should be respected. In those days there was no 
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communication by railway or telegraph between Ottawa and the little border town 
of Pembina, North Dakota, where the intending Lieutenant-Governor had been 
stopped, and after spending the winter months in a slow correspondence with the 
Ottawa Government behind him and in fruitless parleyings with the half-breeds 
across the border he finally returned in disgust to Ottawa. In the meantime 
efforts were made though Mr. Donald A. Smith (now Lord Strathcona) and Vicar 
General Thibault, both of whom were well known amongst the half-breeds, to 
explain to them that all their rights would be respected by the new Government. 
Riel and a large following, however, refused to accept these assurances, and, not 
without a good deal of violence and some bloodshed, they proclaimed a provisional 
government, adopted a flag of their own, and appointed Riel their President. The 
Canadian Government then organized a force of Canadian militia and sent it 
through Canadian territory and waters under Colonel (now Lord) Wolseley to 
Fort Garry, the headquarters of the Riel Government. This was the expedition 
known in Canadian history as the Red River Expedition. It had great difficulties 
in the way of transport to overcome, but it met with no armed opposition, for Riel 
and his followers decamped as it approached Fort Garry and the rebellion was 
over. In May of that year, 1870, the Canadian Parliament passed an Act establish- 
ing as the Province of Manitoba the easterly end of the territories surrendered by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and setting apart 1,400,000 acres of land in the 
Province towards the extinguishment of what is called ‘‘the Indian title” to lands 
in the province. These lands were to be divided amongst the half-breeds resident 
in the province on the date of the expected Imperial Order in Council declaring 
the North-west Territory, including Manitoba, to form part of the Dominion of 
Canada. This Order-in-Council was passed on 15th July 1870, a date which, as 
will appear, was the fundamental one when the Commission of 1885 was issued. 
The “Indian title” referred to in this Act is an undefined and somewhat 
shadowy right which our Government is in the habit of recognizing as belonging 
to the aborigines with regard to tracts of land in their possession, when it has been 
decided that their possession must be ended and the tract surveyed and opened 
up for settlement. It is not a title which could be actively enforced in any Court, 
for it is only recognized in order that it may be extinguished. In the case of the 
Indians it is usually extinguished by a treaty made with the tribes living upon the 
tract claimed, by the terms of which a reserve of land is set apart for the tribe and 
certain annual payments provided for. In the case of the half-breeds, there being 
no tribe or other organization with which to deal, the Government itself fixed 
what it deemed an adequate consideration, and having set this apart for them 
treated their Indian title to the rest of the lands in the province as extinguished. 
The lands set apart were not a single block but were scattered through the 
Province. A Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in the 
year 1875 to ascertain the names of the half-breeds resident in the province on 
15th July, 1870. This enumeration, and the taking of the evidence upon which it 
was founded, was a work of many months and the result was forwarded to Ottawa 
in order that the lands might be allotted to the persons found entitled by the 
Commissioner. The scheme was to give to each half-breed head of a family 160 
acres, and to each half-breed child 240 acres, the intention being that they should 
settle upon the land and become farmers. There were long delays, however, in 
making the allotments and preparing the Crown grants of the land, and in the end 
the majority of the half-breeds received little benefit from their allotments. Being 
poor and improvident, numbers of them sold their rights to speculators for a 
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trifling sum, and had spent the proceeds long before the grants were issued. In 
the meantime the Government made treaties with the Indians not only in Manitoba 
but in the North-west Territories for the extinguishment of their title. Then the 
half-breeds who were resident not in Manitoba but in the North-west Territories 
on 15th July, 1870, began to press for a settlement of their claims as holders of an 
Indian title to the lands there, and the question at once arose as to the shape which 
the settlement should take. The half-breeds themselves naturally demanded the 
same compensation as their Manitoba brethren had received, but the result of that 
experiment had been unsatisfactory in the extreme, as the greater part of the 
compensation had been quickly squandered, and the larger number of those to 
whom it had been paid were as needy and discontented as before. What was de- 
sired was that the present grants to the North-west half-breeds should be made in 
such a form as to ensure permanent benefit to them. Various plans were suggested 
to the Government to this end by the Roman Catholic clergy of the North-west, by 
the North-west Council, and by other friends of the half-breeds, but it was evident 
that the half-breeds themselves were inclined to resent the imputation that they 
were unable to take care of their own property and the suggestion that they should 
live upon Reserves as the Indians did. The Government was unwilling to offend 
the half-breeds by adopting the schemes of their friends, or to offend their friends 
by making direct grants, and so the matter dragged on. The half-breeds had 
other grievances in connection with the surveys of the country, the rigid form oi 
which, in unyielding squares, interfered with the shape of the holdings upon which 
they had squatted and built their homes before surveys were thought of. The 
end of it was that in the autumn of 1884 they sent a deputation to Louis Riel, who 
was then living in the United States, inviting him to come over to the Saskatchewan 
country and help them to press their demands. Unfortunately for himself and for 
the peace of the country he accepted the invitation. There seems to be no doubt 
that his motive in coming over was not entirely that of helping the half-breeds, 
for we have evidence that he was willing during the winter to give up his agitation 
and the half-breed grievances in return for a named sum of money, which was 
refused him. He addressed frequent meetings of the half-breeds and their attitude 
became more and more threatening. The Government finally decided to send a 
Commission to the North-west to make an enumeration of those entitled to partici- 
pate in the grant to be made, as well as to enquire into and report upon their other 
complaints, and it was as the Chairman of this Commission that I was asked to 
go to the North-west. 

For the purpose of receiving my instructions I was summoned to Ottawa, as 
I have said, and arrived there on the morning of the 25th March, 1885. Rumours 
of disturbances in the neighbourhood of Prince Albert had reached Ottawa and 
had been the subject of enquiry in the House on the 20th March. While I was 
making myself acquainted at the Department of the Interior with the nature of 
the work which the Commission was expected to do, and with the history which 
led up to its appointment, the rumours of trouble thickened and it was announced 
in the House, on the 26th March, that the Winnipeg Field Battery and the 90th 
or Winnipeg Militia Battalion of Rifles had been ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness for active service: but it was still hoped that the Mounted Police at 
Prince Albert would be able to restore quiet. In the debate which took place on 
the subject that evening Sir John Macdonald announced the appointment of the 
Commissioners and their duties as follows ‘‘I will mention the names of the Com- 
missioners who are appointed to wind up the troublesome claims, the litigated 
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claims in which these people are disagreeing amongst themselves. Mr. Street, a 
lawyer at London whom everybody knows, a man of the highest position as a man 
of honour and a professional man: Mr. Goulet who is on the spot, a half-breed 
himself: and Mr. Forget, a very able man, a French-Canadian who has been there 
for many years and is the Clerk of the Council of the North-west. These three 
men have been appointed to go upon the spot and sit judicially and settle the 
quarrels, not only the claims against the Government but the quarrels and the 
contradictory and conflicting claims of the Métis themselves.”’ Mr. N. O. Coté, 
a young French-Canadian in the Department of the Interior, was introduced to me 
as the Secretary of the Commission, with the remark that he had the character 
in the Department of being singularly discreet, a character which my further 
acquaintance with him showed me to be well earned. He proved to be a model 
secretary and we became warm friends. 

By the afternoon of Friday, 27th March, I had done all that was to be done 
in Ottawa, and I had learned all that I could of my duties and had arranged with 
the Minister of the Interior to leave London with Mr. Coté for the North-west 
on the following Thursday. 

The duties of the Commissioners as determined upon at that time were to 
visit the principal settlements of half-breeds in the North-west Territories and to 
ascertain, upon the best evidence to be obtained, and report the names of those 
half-breed heads of families and children who were living in the North-west Terri- 
tories on 15th July, 1870, and the heirs of those who were dead. We were also 
to enquire into and report upon any grievances they had, either against the 
Government or amongst themselves, in connection with the surveys of their lots. 
I was not entirely satisfied that these powers went far enough to enable me to 
make a success of the Commission. My researches during the two or three days 
| had spent in Ottawa had shown me that the enemies of the Government in the 
North-west had made much use of the delay in recognizing the claims of the 
North-west half-breeds, and of the delay which had taken place in allotting lands 
to the Manitoba half-breeds even after the enumeration oi them had been com- 
pleted. I doubted the efficacy of the Commission, at a time when the discontent 
of the half-breeds seemed to be coming to a head, if our powers were limited to 
saying that we had come merely to take down their names with a view to an 
allotment of land or scrip; and I had pointed out these views to those in authority 
without success. I was told that if the half-breeds refused to come before us our 
duty would have been done and we could not be blamed. And thus the matter 
would probably have rested had not events taken a new turn. On the afternoon 
of the 27th March as I was preparing to leave Ottawa by the night train the news 
arrived that a conflict had taken place at Duck Lake between a party of Mounted 
Police and Volunteers from Prince Albert with a number of armed half-breeds, 
and that several had been killed on both sides, amongst them Mr. Skeffington 
Elliot, a son of Judge Elliot of London, and a cousin of Mr. Edward Blake. Intense 
excitement followed, and when the House met in the evening Sir Adolphe Caron, 
the Minister of Militia, announced that orders had already been given for the 
immediate dispatch of the militia regiments from Toronto, Montreal, London and 
other places, by the Canadian Pacific Railway along the north shore of Lake 
Superior where there were still some short uncompleted portions of the line. 

I determined to make another effort to obtain more satisfactory powers for 
the Commission, and I sent a note to Sir John Macdonald asking the favour of an 
interview of five minutes upon urgent business connected with the North-west 
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trouble. He gave me an appointment for nine that night and received me in his 
private room while the debate was going on close by. He struck me as being a 
good deal worn with anxiety, and the excitement of the debate was still on him. 
He was cordial but very businesslike. I told him in very few words that I wanted 
increased powers, as I feared that when the half-breeds were told that we could 
do no more than make lists of those who were entitled to lands or land scrip, and 
report these to the Government, they would not be satisfied and would not take 
the trouble to come in. He asked me what I suggested. I told him that I wanted 
to be able to hand to each half-breed his scrip before he left the room, after I had 
ascertained that he was entitled to it. He said at once “I think you are right and 
I'll bring the matter before Council tomorrow.”’ I asked him whether I should 
remain in Ottawa and he said, “‘No. Go home and I'll telegraph you tomorrow.” 
[ left for London that night. Upon arriving at the North Toronto station early 
next morning I drove down through the city to the Union station. The place was 
alive with excitement: the militia regiments had been called out for service during 
the night and the streets were full of men in uniform hurrying down to the drill 
sheds, for they were under orders to leave immediately. I reached home at mid- 
day, and during the afternoon a telegram from Ottawa informed me that the 
additional powers I had asked for had been granted, and that I was to be authorized 
not only to take evidence as to the claims but to settle on the spot those that were 
approved. 

On the following Thursday, 2nd April, 1885, Mr. Coté arrived in London, 
having in charge a large box of books of forms and registers, an engrossed parch- 
ment commission under the Great Seal, with the Signature of Lord Lansdowne the 
Governor General, setting forth the powers of the commissioners, and a long letter 
of instructions to us. He and I left the same evening by way of Chicago and 
Milwaukee for Winnipeg, which we reached on Sunday morning the 5th of April. 
With us were several Canadian Militia officers, who had been unable to leave with 
their regiments by the Lake Superior route and were now proceeding to meet them 
in Winnipeg: also some young Englishmen who had settled in the ranching country 
under the Rockies. They had been away for a holiday, from which the outbreak 
had recalled them. There were also on the train the brother and brother-in-law 
of poor young Skeffington Elliot, who had been killed in the fight at Duck Lake, 
going to wind up his affairs at Prince Albert. 

I spent a busy Sunday at Winnipeg at the Dominion Land office, where I met 
for the first time my fellow commissioners with whom I was to spend the next 
five months. They were Mr. A. E. Forget, a member of the Montreal Bar, then 
acting as Secretary to the North-west Council and now (May, 1904) the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Territories; and Mr. Roger Goulet, himself a French 
half-breed, thoroughly versed in the history and ramifications of the French half- 
breed families throughout the whole North-west. I paid a visit in the afternoon 
to the venerable Archbishop Taché, who was kind enough to give me a letter ad- 
dressed to the Roman Catholic clergy throughout the North-west Territories, 
commending me to their kindness and hospitality, and I may say, once for all, that 
I never found any limit to either. 

Our powers under the Commission and the instructions accompanying it 
authorized us to issue to each half-breed head of a family who was residing in the 
North-west Territories on 15th July, 1870, a certificate entitling him to receive 
from the Government “land scrip” to the amount of $160: and to each half-breed 
child, born before 15th July, 1870, of parents then residing in the North-west 
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Territories, land scrip to the amount of $240. The rights existing at that date were 
treated as having become vested rights, and therefore transmissible by descent, so 
as to entitle the heirs of a person then entitled, but who died afterwards, to the 
rights of the deceased. The land scrip to be issued was only redeemable by the 
Government when tendered in payment for money due by purchasers of govern- 
ment land. Our original instructions gave us no power to allot land to any half- 
breed unless he were found by us to be in actual bona fide occupation of a parcel, 
in which case we were authorized to give a certificate entitling him to a patent for 
it, not exceeding, however, 160 acres for the head of a family and 240 acres for a 
child. In such cases we were directed by our original instructions to reduce the 
amount of his “land scrip” by one dollar for each acre of land so allotted to him. 
We were instructed to visit all the principal half-breed settlements in the North- 
west Territories for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the Commission. 
We spent Monday, 6th April, in Winnipeg buying our camping outfit, arranging 
our itinerary for the next four and five weeks, and sending out notices of our in- 
tended movements during that time, so that the half-breeds should know at what 
points and on what days to meet us. 

The excitement over the rebellion was very great at Winnipeg while we were 
there. The local militia forces had already been sent forward, and every train 
brought troops from the eastern provinces who were eagerly and enthusiastically 
welcomed during their short stay on their way to the disturbed districts. Every 
newspaper contained new and alarming reports, generally unfounded, of the 
threatening attitude of the half-breed population and of the Indians upon every 
reserve, of fresh additions to the ranks of Riel’s forces, and of fresh outrages upon 
the scattered white population in the Saskatchewan district. The quiet little Club 
for the time might almost have been mistaken for mess, so full was it of officers in 
uniform, all on their way to the front. On Tuesday morning the 7th April we left 
Winnipeg by the Canadian Pacific train for Qu’appelle, where our first sitting was 
to be held, and felt that we were fairly launched upon our expedition. After 
nearly twenty years I can still recall the fascination of the unknown experiences 
before me. I had been suddenly transported from the quiet and uneventful routine 
of professional life in a country town to the scene of stirring events. Our duty was 
to visit the half-breeds in their own distant and scattered settlements, and to allay 
their discontent, if possible, by shewing them that before the rising had taken 
place the Government had appointed us to give them what they had been asking 
for. I had never before in my life seen a half-breed: the reports of their present 
temper and of the reception we were likely to meet with from them, gave promise 
of interesting experiences. We were to lead a wandering life, travelling hundreds 
of miles over the prairies, or, in small boats, down great rivers, camping where we 
happened to find ourselves at night. Our path, as it turned out, was a fairly smooth 
one, but the possibility of adventures ahead cheered us along, even over its most 
uneventful parts. 

The distance from Winnipeg to Qu’appelle is 325 miles and the journey now 
takes less than 12 hours; in 1885, it took more than eighteen. Travelling in those 
days, however, was lightened by some excitements of which the advent of the 
dining car has deprived us. The train stopped at Carberry for a mid-day dinner, 
and at Elkhorn for the evening meal. The Company’s refreshment rooms at both 
places were in frame buildings at a little distance from where the train stopped, 
but in full view and alarmingly small. As the train was crowded with hungry men, 
who were all aware that the seats at table were limited in number, there were many 
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entries for the race which at once came off, with a C.P.R. plate for a prize and no 
allowance for weight or age. I had a fair start on each occasion, and was pleased 
to find that as a sprinter I could hold my own with any one on the train. 

We were dropped by the train at the little wooden station at Qu’appelle about 
half-past-three on Wednesday morning, and went up to the Queen’s Hotel, where 
we found that Madame Forget had arrived the evening before and was then asleep. 
The hotel was small and no rooms were to be had, so we walked about the village in 
the growing light, returning to the hotel for the earliest possible breakfast. 

Qu’appelle at that time was a small village of scattered wooden houses, con- 
taining three or four hundred people, but it had suddenly become important as the 
railway base of supplies for the small army under General Middleton, which had 
gone forward a few days before towards Clarke’s crossing on the Saskatchewan 
River, where the half-breeds under Riel were collecting. 

After a very early breakfast we went back to the railway station to see the 
arrival of the ‘“‘Queen’s Own” militia regiment and Company C from the Infantry 
School at Toronto, together with some scattered details, the whole under the 
command of Colonel Otter. These troops had come straight from Toronto by the 
C.P.R. route along the north shore of Lake Superior, and had been obliged to march 
for a whole day upon the ice across an arm of the lake at a place where the railway 
had not yet been completed. They had been supplied with snow goggles which 
had protected their eyes and the skin around them against the reflection of the 
bright sun from the snow, but the skin hung in patches from the rest of their faces, 
and the lips of most of them were broken out with ‘‘cold sores,” giving to them a 
most singular appearance. They set off almost immediately in waggons to join 
General Middleton. 

Returning to the hotel I had the pleasure of meeting Madame Forget, and 
we all started in a couple of waggons with our luggage to drive 19 miles north to 
Fort Qu’appelle. The road over which we drove was the usual prairie trail where 
each traveller chooses his own track if he does not like that which his predecessors 
have used, so that in places the via trita was many tracks in width. It was during 
this drive that I first saw the beautiful little spring prairie flowers called “prime 
vert”’: but my ignorance of the prairie can perhaps best be realized when I say 
that I had never before seen a gopher! 

We reached Fort Qu’appelle early in the afternoon and found quarters at 
Smith’s Hotel. The village is situated upon the Qu’appelle river at the junction 
of two of a series of small lakes called the Fishing Lakes, and was in existence as a 
Hudson’s Bay post long before the country was handed over to Canada. There 
was a large Cree Indian reserve in the neighbourhood, as well as a considerable 
settlement of half-breeds; and the few shops in the village were full of half-breeds 
and Indians. Early in the afternoon we began actual work under our Commission 
by a formal interview in an empty school room with a deputation of intelligent and 
respectable French half-breeds, who were introduced to us by Mr. T. H. Jackson, 
the local Member of the North-west Council, and who came, on behalf of themselves 
and their brethren in the neighbourhood, to find out what we were really authorized 
to do. Their attitude towards us was from the first extremely suspicious: they 
were slow to believe us when we told them that we had really come with full power, 
not only to take the evidence that they were entitled to half-breed rights, but to 
grant them scrip on the spot. Nor was this attitude an unnatural one when one 
considers that these rights had long been acknowledged by the Government: that 
the half-breeds had been consulted years before as to the form in which the rights 
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should be granted, and that still nothing had been done. When, however, their 
incredulity as to the powers had been to some extent removed they proceeded to 
criticize the form in which we were empowered to grant the rights. They com- 
plained loudly of the injustice done by the Government in giving us authority to 
grant to half-breed children $240 in scrip only, whereas in settling the rights of 
the Manitoba half-breeds in 1870 each half-breed child had been allotted 240 acres 
of actual land. They announced their determination to refuse acceptance of the 
settlement unless our powers were increased so as to permit us to give certificates 
to half-breed children for 240 acres of land instead of for $240 scrip. Upon this 
point their arguments were of great force and we promised to lay them at once 
before the Government. Then they tried to induce us to make the same recom- 
mendation with regard to half-breed heads of families, who were entitled under 
our instructions to $160 in scrip: but we pointed out that in the Manitoba settle- 
ment in 1870 heads of families had received only scrip and not land, and that 
therefore we were offering heads of families the same settlement as that which had 
been accepted by the Manitoba heads of families. They admitted that our answer 
was complete and did not further press this point. They then spoke in terms of 
strong sympathy for their brethren who were in arms under Riel, and professed to 
be unwilling to accept any settlement whatever, unless these men were also included 
in it, as they looked upon them as fighting for their common rights. To this 
proposal we were of course obliged to make a very distinct and positive statement 
that men with arms in their hands against the Government must be taken to have 
forfeited any claims they might otherwise have had. As soon as this conference 
was over I telegraphed to Sir David Macpherson in cipher, asking that we should 
be empowered to give 240 acres of land [for each child] to heads of families, 
instead of $240 in scrip, where it was asked for. 

The half-breed settlement near Fort Qu’appelle at that time consisted of 
several hundred persons, and extended for several miles along the lake and the 
Qu’appelle river which flows into the lake about five miles above the Fort. Near 
the junction of the river with the lake was situated the Roman Catholic half-breed 
mission church and the house in which lived Fathers Le Bret and Magnant, the 
priests of the mission. Upon an adjoining quarter section the Indian Industrial 
School had been built by the Government for the purpose of educating and training 
young Indian children from the neighbouring Reservations. At the time of our 
visit there were some forty children at the School, who were all boarded, lodged 
and clothed at the public cost. The School was in charge of Father Hugonnard, a 
French Priest of the Oblat Order from Normandy, with a matron and three 
assistants, all grey nuns from Montreal, to assist him. Father Hugonnard had 
been kind enough to invite our whole party, including Madame Forget, to take up 
our quarters at the School while we remained in the neighbourhood, and to hold 
our sittings in one of its rooms: this invitation we gladly accepted, the more readily 
as it brought us into the midst of the half-breed settlement. Accordingly, on the 
morning of Thursday, the 9th April, we all drove up the lake with our luggage, 
including the heavy box containing the numerous books of blank forms to meet all 
contingencies, with which the Government had provided us, and took possession 
of our quarters at the School. 

During the evening I received a telegram from Sir David Macpherson em- 
powering us to give land instead of scrip to such of the half-breed children as wished 
to have it, and we opened our sitting on Friday morning in full confidence that all 
objections were removed. But although the half-breeds had been arriving on their 
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ponies and with their carts since the early morning, until the space about the School 
was fairly thronged with them, their wives and their children, they seemed unwilling 
to come before us to prove their claims. We saw Father Hugonnard’s tall figure 
moving from one stolid group to another; he was evidently trying to remove their 
objections, whatever they were, but apparently without effect, until, when the 
morning was becoming advanced, he appeared at the door with an elderly half- 
breed woman, almost pushing her into the room and saying to us that she wished 
to claim her scrip. With much hesitation and many evident misgivings she told 
us that her name was Madeleine Hamlin and gave us the further particulars of her 
birth, parentage, and residence, which we required before admitting her claim. 
Then two equally reluctant and suspicious friends of hers were persuaded to come 
in and verify her story upon oath, and her proof was complete. I prepared, and 
handed to her, scrip for $160, explaining its nature to her, and she went out of the 
door and was received by a crowd of curious friends, to whom she exhibited her 
scrip. They were not pleased with her for having allowed herself to be persuaded 
to come before us, and had almost succeeded in satisfying her and themselves 
that her scrip was valueless, when Charles Alloway, the agent of a banker in 
Winnipeg who, with other speculators, had come after us to purchase the scrip 
from the half-breeds, stepped up and offered her $80 in cash for it. This she gladly 
accepted, and the money was handed to her in clean, crisp $10 bills. The news 
quickly spread that we were really giving something which could be turned into 
cash, and from that hour we were besieged from morning till night by applicants. 
My experiences with them were often amusing. Every head of a family was 
required to state on oath the names and ages of children, and as most of them spoke 
only French, and my knowledge of that language was extremely limited, I had some 
difficulty at first in comprehending the answers to my questions. Most of the 
families were very large, and the parents were never able to give accurately any 
date except that of their own marriage, emphasizing the fact that the eldest child 
was always born within a year from that date. Their usual plan was to allow a 
child for every two years down to the date of the birth of the youngest, but this 
generally required correction. For instance, a man married in 1861 would tell me 
that he had twelve children, the eldest, say Angelique, being born in 1862. He 
could tell me the names of the others and the order in which they came, but not 
the year of their birth, except that there was an interval of about two years between 
them. I would then go through his whole list, Gabriel, Josephine, Anselme, 
Virginie, Napoleon, Julienne, Théophile, etc., until we came to Celestine the 
youngest, who should, according to this method of computation, have been born 
in 1884 and be then one year old. Then would come a vehement protest and 
Celestine would be produced and pronounced to be five or six years old. Then it 
would perhaps be remembered that a couple of pairs of twins and a death or two 
had marred the biennial symmetry of the family, and that the scale must be re- 
adjusted accordingly. It was generally possible to correct the results by comparison 
with such collateral facts as the dates of the marriages of Angelique, Gabriel and 
Josephine, and the births of their children: for they all married young and had 
families early. 

The names of the children were as a rule fairly familiar to me: they were the 
usual French names with a large addition of the names of Saints. Occasionally, 
however, I was obliged to appeal to my brother commissioners for assistance. For 
instance, a half-breed father informed me that one of his sons was named ‘“‘Crasus 
Tom,” and insisted that that was his name. And I found he was right, and that 
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only my spelling was wrong, for the child had been christened Chrysostéme. 
Another name given one was ‘‘Frezeen’’ but this turned out to be a corruption of 
Euphrosyne: and still another, pronounced ‘“‘Cheboo,” proved to be Thibaut. 

On Sunday we went to the mission church, which was crowded with the half- 
breeds, and listened to a sermon in French delivered by Father Le Bret. I could 
gather that he was pointing out to them the madness of thinking of joining the 
rebels and was begging them to remain quiet: “‘Soyez tranquilles” were words that 
he used several times. We were told after the service that there was still great 
restlessness among the younger men, and that very little pressure would have 
been required to induce them to throw in their lot with their rebellious brethren 
at the South Branch of the Saskatchewan. I had frequent interviews with the 
little Indian boys who were under the same roof with us and in Father Hugonnard’s 
charge. They were bright-eyed, well behaved little fellows. In the intervals of 
our work I made for them the frame of a large kite, which Mr. Forget covered, 
and which flew to perfection and was much admired, being the first kite ever flown 
in the Qu’appelle valley, as I was told. I had the happiness also of introducing 
the boys to the game of football by getting down a couple of footballs from Winnipeg 
and instructing them in the rudiments of the association game. 

On Wednesday the 15th April I received a pressing request from Mr. Mac- 
beath the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agent at Touchwood Hills, about 52 miles 
north from Fort Qu’appelle upon the route which General Middleton’s forces had 
followed. He said that some loyal half-breed scouts, entitled to scrip, were to 
leave in two or three days to join General Middleton, and were very anxious to 
make their proof before leaving. So it was at once decided that Mr. Goulet and 
I should go up the next day. I was walking with Father Le Bret the same after- 
noon when a mounted orderly rode up to him with a letter from General Strange, 
who was with General Middleton, asking him to send up a priest to administer 
the last rites of the Church to a French-Canadian soldier from Quebec who had 
been taken ill and left behind at Touchwood Hills and was supposed to be dying. 
Father Le Bret at once sent word that he would go up himself at once, and I 
invited him to join Mr. Goulet and me. 

Accordingly on Thursday morning, 16th April, we started early, in a waggon 
with a pair of horses, and soon found ourselves upon the route which the troops 
had taken and upon which we constantly overtook long trains of supply waggons. 
We stopped for mid-day dinner at a clean wayside house kept by a man named 
O’Brien, and at nightfall reached another of the same kind kept by a half-breed 
named House. The beds and rooms and meals were very dirty, but it was too 
late to go on, and I made use of my roll of camp bedding for the first time, sleeping 
on the floor of the sitting room beside Mr. Goulet and Father Le Bret. Before 
going to bed, however, we walked for a short distance to where some teamsters 
carrying supplies for General Middleton’s force were camping for the night. They 
were carrying pressed hay: each of them had started with a ton of it from Qu’ 
appelle Station, and their journey to deliver it was calculated to take ten days and 
the journey back for another load about the same time. The hay at the Station 
cost $20, and the teamsters, who were farmers driving their own horses and 
waggons, received $10 a day for the time employed in taking the hay up to the 
depot and returning. Their horses consumed about half the load during the 
journey up and down. The net result to the Government, therefore, was half a 
ton of hay delivered to the troops costing $220. The Rebellion no doubt saved 
many a poor farmer from bankruptcy, for the crops had been poor and they were 
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all hard up, so that the chance which it gave them of hiring out a pair of horses 
and a waggon to the Government for the whole spring at $10 a day came as a real 
blessing. 1 have often heard them drinking Riel’s health and “‘more power to him,” 
half in joke and half in earnest, not that they were disloyal or wished him to win, 
but that they wished his rebellion to last long enough to keep themselves and their 
teams employed for the whole summer, at all events. 

We had passed during the day, at an interval of 20 miles, two temporary 
storage depots of supplies of food for the army, for it was difficult to obtain trans- 
port, and as the hay was at this time the article which seemed most in demand at 
the front it was being forwarded in a hurry while the other supplies awaited their 
turn. Each of these depots was in charge of a single militia man, and we often 
discussed on our way past them how easy it would be for a small party of mounted 
half-breeds to destroy the supplies and interfere with General Middleton's 
communications. 

We left House’s after an early breakfast and reached the Hudson’s Bay Post 
at Touchwood Hills at ten o’clock in the morning. The buildings consisted of the 
residence of Mr. Angus Macbeath, who was in charge of the Post, standing some 
forty yards from the road, which it faced, and two store houses, nearer the road, 
forming with the house three sides of a square. A mile or two up the road was an 
indian Reserve upon which resided a tribe of Indians under a Chief named “Day 
Star.” When we arrived at the Post we found the Indian farm instructor from the 
Reserve, a French-Canadian named Couture, in anxious consultation with Mr. 
Macbeath. It seems that Day Star had that morning received from Riel a letter, 
which he had handed to Mr. Couture and which was shewn to us, in which Riel 
called upon the Indians and half-breeds at Touchwood Hills to rise and seize the 
stores there and to come to the assistance of their brethren at Clarke’s Crossing. 
Mr. Couture said that the older Indians were entirely averse to troubling themselves 
by following this advice but that the younger ones were not to be depended upon. 
Early in the afternoon, two or three hours after our arrival, we heard drums beating 
and men shouting on the road from the Reserve, and presently we saw a procession 
of Indians advancing, headed by an old man on a horse, and Mr. Macbeath told 
us that they were coming down to the Post for what he called a “grub dance.” 
Most of the men were painted and carried rifles, knives, and tomahawks: they 
wore blankets about their bodies, and leggings of deer skin with frills to them: 
Their hair was long and black: some of them wore it standing out from their heads 
like a shock of hay: others had it twisted into long tails covered with steel beads 
and decorated with rabbits’ tails. On reaching the Post they squatted down on 
their haunches, men and women alike, in the sunshine along the front of the store 
houses and began beating their drums and singing a monotonous air. Then a 
man came forward and made a speech in the Cree language to us as we stood on 
the verandah of Mr. Macbeath’s house. When he had finished his harangue, which 
he accompanied with much gesture, he resumed his place, and the beating of the 
drums and the singing was resumed. The alternation of speeches and singing was 
kept up for some time until finally Mr. Macbeath went forward and spoke to them 
in their own language. His speech was received with many signs of approbation, 
for, as he informed us, he told them that they were good Indians and that he was 
going to give them enough flour and pork for a feast: to this | added some plugs 
of tobacco, and received in return a speech and an outburst of their peculiar music. 
Having received the provisions and tobacco they marched off to an empty house a 
quarter of a mile away where we heard them beating their drums and singing until 
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late at night. The half-breeds whom we had come to Touchwood Hills to meet 
came to us early in the afternoon, proved their claims, and went away with certifi- 
catesentitling each of them to 240 acres of land. Father Le Bret found the Quebec 
soldier whom he had come to see very much better and by no means in need of 
extreme unction, but very much alarmed at the demonstration made by the Indians. 
After nightfall I received a visit from Day Star and a dozen of his chief men who 
were introduced to me. The only ones whose names I can remember were ‘‘Hard- 
Quill,” ‘‘Kit-fox,” ‘Little Rider” and ‘Moose dung,” and they were about the 
wildest-looking men I have ever seen. Mr. Goulet spoke their language and acted 
as interpreter. Day Star began by taking off an old “wide awake” hat which he 
wore and extracting a very greasy paper from the crown, which he handed to me 
with great pride. Upon it I read ‘This is to certify that Chief Day Star is a good 
Indian and a loyal subject of the Great White Mother (signed) Fred. Middleton, 
Major General”. Then he made me a speech telling me that he loved the Great 
White Mother and was a good Indian and that he wanted me to tell the Govern- 
ment to give him a horse and a buckboard and some cattle. 


[W. P. R. StREET] 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE NORTH AMERICAN ARCTIC* 


HE interest in the North has perhaps never been as evident as in the 

period since the outbreak of war and especially since Pearl Harbor. Three 
well-known volumes have been reprinted and a large number of volumes have 
appeared on various aspects of its development. Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
classic book, The Arctic Prairies (see Review of Historical Publications Relating 
to Canada, XVI, 1912, 113), has been reprinted without change except for a brief 
preface by the author. While much might have been done by way of revision 
a new edition of an attractive book with the usual interesting drawings is 
welcome. Mr. Godsell’s Arctic Trader (reviewed C.H.R., XVI, June, 1935, 
196), has been reprinted with a new preface and a brief epilogue. Mr. 
Stefansson’s new edition of The Friendly Arctic (reviewed C.H.R., III, 1922, 
86), has a new preface explaining the advantages of a provocative title and 
a new chapter entitled “The Friendly Arctic Twenty-one Years After” in the 
usual controversial style, summarizing his contributions during that period. 
All these volumes are chiefly concerned with less hostile areas of the western 
Arctic or what might be called Arctic Felix. 

Important additions have been made to a significant field in the history oi 
northern North America in the publication of ecclesiastical biographies. 
Maurice de Baets’s Vie de monscigneur Seghers (Paris, 1896) has been trans- 
lated by Sister Mary Mildred and published as The Apostle of Alaska. Arch- 
bishop Seghers was born at Ghent, Belgium, in 1839, and assassinated near 
Nulato, Alaska, in 1886. The biography covers his life in Oregon, Vancouver 
Island, and Alaska. He became Bishop of Vancouver Island in 1873 and made 
journeys in the interest of missions among the Indians along the north Pacific 
coast. On his fifth and last journey to Alaska he crossed over Chilkoot Pass 
to the headwaters of the Yukon. Numerous extracts from his letters and his 
diary increase the value of a work which in itself is a useful document in the 
history of the expansion of the Roman Catholic Church on the Pacific coast. 
Miss Savage devotes a chapter to Archbishop Seghers in her book, Dogsled 
Apostles. Her work is designed to provide “literature in a form and style that 
will reach beyond our mission minded public.” She has relied largely on the 
reminiscences of Bishop Crimont, first Roman Catholic bishop of Alaska, who 
went to Holy Cross by St. Michael in 1894. There are short chapters on the 
Russians in Alaska and the Oblates in northern Canada and in Alaska, the 
establishment of missions in the Yukon delta, the work of Father Lucchesi, 
Father Monroe, Father Jette in the middle Yukon, Father La Fortune, Father 
Fox, and the work of sisters. A substantial number of priests was recruited 
*This is the eleventh of a series of articles reviewing current books on the 
Canadian North and Arctic regions. The CANADIAN HistorICAL REVIEW is indebted 
to Dr. H. A. Innis for carrying on this valuable survey. Before 1934, books on the 
subject were reviewed separately. Since that time, the writing has been so extensive 
as to be treated in these review articles, which have appeared in the following issues 
of the C.H.R., volume XV, September, 1934; XVI, June, December, 1935; XVII, 
June, December, 1936; XIX, June, 1938; XX, March, 1939; XXI, June, 1940; 
XXII, June, 1941; XXIII, December, 1942. For the list of books reviewed in the 
present article, see pp. 59-60. [Epitor’s Note] 
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from Europe. The latter part of the book includes descriptions of salmon 
fishing, reindeer and caribou, dogs, and living conditions, and the effects of the 
liquor trade on the Indians. There is a short inadequate bibliography. While 
it would be ungracious to refer to inaccuracies in a book for popular con- 
sumption the reviewer must protest that the statement “up to 1850 in the 
district of James Bay, on Hudson Bay the main article of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s trade with the Indians was rum” (p. 170) is grossly inaccurate. 

The Man of Alaska: Peter Trimble Rowe, by Thomas Jenkins, is a valuable 
complement to other ecclesiastical biographies in its descriptions of the work 
oi the first American bishop of the Episcopalian Church in Alaska. He was 
born at Meadowvale in 1856, ordained as a deacon in 1878, and as a priest in 
1880 in the diocese of Algoma. He was a graduate of Trinity College, Toronto. 
In 1882 he was appointed to Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and in 1895 became 
the first Bishop of Alaska. His work in Alaska covered the period of expansion 
which began with the gold discoveries in the Klondike in 1896 and continued 
through successive discoveries to the period of more stable development. He 
went into the Yukon by Chilkoot Pass in 1896 and again in 1897. Another 
notable trip was made down the Mackenzie River in 1934. The book is an 
important contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Alaska. Extracts from 
diaries and letters, and end maps are included. The book by Mrs. F. P. Shear- 
wood, By Water and the lord, has a subtitle, A Transcription of the Diary of 
the Right Reverend J. A. Newnham, M.A., D.D., LL.D., while Plying the Waters 
and Infields of Northern Canada in the Diocese of Moosonee. Extracts from 
letters supplement the diary. Newnham began as an assistant to Bishop Horden 
at Moose Factory after travelling from England on the Lady Head in 1891. 
He came out by canoe to Mattawa and rail to Montreal and returned to Moose 
Factory in 1892. Bishop Horden died in the following year and Newnham 
became bishop of Moosonee. He made numerous canoe trips, which in the 
main are indicated clearly on the end maps, up the rivers and along the east and 
west coasts of James and Hudson Bays. He went to the diocese of Saskatchewan 
in 1904. There is altogether too little information about one trip to Fort 
Chimo, both on the map and in the text. Again the book is an important 
addition to the organization of missions in Hudson Bay. It should be supple- 
mented with a reference to Sophy Newnham’s, The Babes in the Wood (1895). 
But all these books suffer from inadequate editing. As an illustration, Mrs. 
Shearwood describes Fort Churchill being built as a defence against D’Iberville 
and Alexander Mackenzie as leaving it for his trip in 1793 (pp. 124-5). 
Mackenzie, of course, never saw Hudson Bay. Other minor slips might be 
noted. Much the same criticism might be made of the other volumes. However 
enthusiastic the authors may be about their subjects, they do not pay them 
sufficient respect in writing a carefully-arranged, full-length description of the 
contributions which they have made. Ecclesiastical history is worthy of better 
scholarship than is shown in these and in other volumes which might be 
mentioned. 

By far the most significant and extensive literature on the American Arctic 
appearing since the last review, concerns the Yukon and especially the Klondike, 
on which the most imporant book is that by Thomas Wiedemann, Cheechako 
into Sourdough. It is an autobiography with a detailed account of the Eliza 
Anderson expedition in 1897, The Eliza Anderson was a side wheel steamboat 
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and the expedition included a coal barge, the Politofsky, and a tug boat, the 
Richard Holyoke, designed to supply coal to the steamboat, the Bryant, a pleasure 
yacht, and the W. K. Merwin, designed for Yukon river traffic. The Eliza 
Anderson was unable to go beyond Unalaska and passengers were taken to St. 
Michael on the Baranoff. The W.K. Merwin and a scow were caught by the 
ice on the Yukon and compelled to wait over the winter at Nunabislogarth, an 
Eskimo village, and at Annock. With the break-up of the ice they proceeded up 
the river to Dawson early in 1898. The author worked on a lay on a fraction 
114% above lower discovery on Dominion Creek. He came out by the same 
route, returning from St. Michael on the Portland in 1899. The account is based 
largely on a diary and includes valuable photographs of the period. End maps 
aud an index increase its value. 

The Sourdough Pot by Will H. Chase is less solidy based on authentic 
material but is a valuable addition to the literature on the gold rush. It is 
possibly autobiographical. If such is the case, the author left Seattle on the 
S.S. Queens in 1897, which was apparently the first vessel to land at Skagway 
rather than Dyea. The party went over the White Pass to Lake Bennett and 
joined the rush in the spring of 1898. They acted as pilots for boats going 
through Miles Canyon and the Whitehorse Rapids and finally reached Dawson. 
A claim was staked on Hunker Creek, and after large returns were secured from 
it. it was sold in 1899. The author bought a steamboat on the lower river and 
proceeded to freight goods from St. Michael. After selling the steamboat for 
an interest in a property on Bonanza Creek, the partners went out overland by 
dog team in the fall of 1899. They purchased a vessel to operate between Seattle 
and Skagway and the author returned to Dawson in the spring of 1900 to 
superintend the clean-ups. He came out in the fall, going from Bennett to 
Skagway by the railway which had been built with the energy and drive of 
E. C. Hawkins and M. J. Heney. In the spring of 1901 the author returned 
to Dawson and joined the rush to Nome. He came back to Dawson and Skagway 
and with his partner purchased one of the first vessels to join in the rush to 
Nome by sea. In the spring of 1902 the author joined the rush to Cleary Creek. 
The dates are all too few and the above is an attempt to work out the chronology 
of an interesting but confusing account of the life of a possible individual. 

In Klondike Mike, Merrill Denison has attempted the extremely difficult 
task of presenting a full dress biography of M. A. Mahoney and of avoiding the 
romance which has marred Canadian fiction associated with the North. Mahoney 
was born near Buckingham at the junction of the Liévre and the Ottawa Rivers. 
He was engaged in lumbering in northern Michigan where he earned a reputa- 
tion as a high kicker, boxer, and fighter, and returned presumably in 1893 to 
participate in lumbering operations on the Liévre River for two seasons. In 
1896 he went to Grandin, a small sawmill town in Missouri, but soon took to 
hoboing and finally worked on a bridge gang on the railway near Northport 
and in a mill settlement at Salmon Siding. 

In 1897 he left Seattle on the Willamette for Skagway. He proceeded over 
the White Pass and reached Dawson in October. After a period of freighting 
with dogs from Dawson to the Creeks he went with mail in the winter of 1897-8 
to Dyea and Skagway and Seattle, returning by the same route to Dawson with 
the mail. After working in the spring on no. 2 below the forks on Bonanza and 
in a lumber mill at Dawson, he went out with the mail again in the winter of 
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1898-9 and took the mail contract in 1899. In the spring of that year he staked 
a fraction next to forty-two below discovery on Dominion Creek. He joined 
a stampede to Jack Wade Creek and staked no. 6 below discovery but it proved 
a tailure. In 1900 he left Dawson on February 27 and reached Nome on April 
15. From 1901 to 1904 he handled a mail contract between Nome and Prince 
of Wales. In 1904 he joined the rush to Cleary Creek near Fairbanks and in 
the same year took Judge Hume’s body by dogsled from Fairbanks to Valdez. 
In 1905 he joined the rush to Kantishna. He staked a claim at 16 below dis- 
covery on Goldstream. In 1910 he joined a rush to the Iditarod River and 
gained large profits. The firm of Mahoney and Rich left Alaska in 1912 and 
became contractors for the construction of railways and pulp and paper plants in 
the Ottawa valley. After 1930 he appeared on numerous platforms with recita- 
tions of the poems of Robert Service. The book and more conspicuously the 
jacket refer to his experiences with Service, Jack London, Soapy Smith, and Tex 
Rickard, to say nothing of a prize fight with Tommy Burns at Nome and the 
carrying of a piano over the Chilkoot Pass. The end maps indicate the route 
of his numerous journeys in the Yukon and Alaska. I have noted one or two 
queries—Roslyn should be Rossland (p. 81); the photograph marked White 
Horse Rapids (facing p. 130) should be Miles Canyon. Too much is made 
of the rapids of Thirty-One Mile River (p. 105), whereas the Five Finger 
Rapids is not mentioned. 

The volume is comparable to that of Angus Graham, The Golden Grind- 
stone (reviewed C.H.R., XVI, 1935, 438), but has much less of the humour of 
that entertaining volume. The author has attacked the problem of writing 
a realistic biography for a puritanical community. Whether the blasphemy 
scattered throughout the work is sufficiently realistic may be open to question. 
It has little of the imagination which characterized the French Canadian and 
the troops of the last war. I am told all this has disappeared in the present 
war and it may be that the imperial sergeant major has been less in evidence. 
The full power of blasphemy cannot be achieved without the use of a rich 
obscenity and Mr. Denison has not dared to reach this height. It is only neces- 
sary to contrast this book with the works of Ralph Connor to appreciate the 
vast gulf between puritanical romanticism and the realism of the frontier. 
While the frontier has been essentially man’s territory in Canada the vast litera- 
ture of the mounted police, the fur trader, the lumberman, the prospector and 
miner, and the soldier has been essentially romantic because of the abstemious 
publisher and reader. Mr. Denison has made an attempt to bridge the gulf. 
A study of the vast untouched field of obscenity and blasphemy ranging from 
academic halls to the lumber and the mining camps and the army would throw 
interesting light on the problem of realistic literature in Canada. 

New York to Alaska, by James M. Winter, is a diary kept by the chief 
engineer on the voyage of the steamer Dolphin from New York to Seattle from 
May 2 to July 13, 1900. A brief note on Alaska and especially Muir Glacier 
by John Muir who first visited Alaska in 1879 is included in the volume. Alaska 
Diary, 1926-1931, by Ales Hrdlicka, is concerned with anthropological surveys 
of the Alaska region, with a special interest in old cemeteries. In 1926 the 
author went by rail from Seward to Fairbanks, by boat to Tanana and thence 
down the river to Nome. The numerous details are concerned chiefly with 
anthropological material, but include a wide range of observations, indicating 
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the broad interests of the author. He made trips to the islands in Bering Sea 
and to Point Barrow. In the second expedition in 1929 he went to Skagway, 
Whitehorse, and down the Yukon, coming out by Fairbanks. In 1931 he visited 
the Kuskokwim River region, and also south-western Alaska. His tentative 
conclusions as to the character of migrations from Asia are given in a short 
section at the end of the volume. He concludes that migrants pushed to the 
more favourable regions in southern Alaska and with the growth of settlements 
later migrants were compelled to push to the north and along the Arctic Coast. 
There are over two hundred illustrations, maps, and an index. 

The concluding volume in this review on Arctic Felix is Down North, by 
the Right Honourable Malcolm Macdonald. It is an account of the latest trip 
to this region by notable visitors, including Lord Byng and Lord Tweedsmuir. 
In August, 1942, he flew from Edmonton to Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, White- 
horse, Dawson, Aklavik, and returned by way of Norman, Bear Lake, Great 
Slave Lake, and Edmonton. There is a modest, perhaps too modest, intro- 
duction, and several Parts, one on a scrap of history in which we must hold 
Mr. Burpee responsible for calling Henry Kelsey, Jack Kelsey (pp. 11, 36), 
and one Part on each trip. It is a useful account and should do much to excite 
a general interest in the development of the region. 

Mr. Kizer’s book on The U.S.-Canadian Northwest has an introduction by 
Mr. John Hughes who, I am afraid, indulges in a good deal of nonsense about 
good-will and co-operation and ignores the suspicion and ill-will which centres 
about developments in the Pacific North-west. There is little necessity for 
illusions regarding political boundaries and nationalist traditions. Mr. Kizer is 
aware of difficulties but not of the possible unfortunate effects of the conclusions 
of this volume on Canadian public opinion. Professor Trevor Lloyd’s small 
pamphlet, Canada’s Last Frontier, is more alert to the difficulties, indeed tends 
to over-emphasize them. Both contributions can scarcely be regarded as more 
than prefaces to introductions to an extremely complex, political, economic, and 
military problem, and both err perhaps dangerously in their appreciation of the 
problems of Canadian political opinion. 

Other volumes on Alaska range from a small volume of “poetry” and 
illustrations, entitled Reflections of a Trapper, by Oscar H. Vogel (Henry 
Rendal), a trapper at Stephan Lake, to the very useful chatty account of Alaska, 
Here is Alaska, illustrated with exceptional photographs by Frederick Machetanz 
and others, by Evelyn Stefansson, with a foreword by her husband. War Dis- 
covers Alaska, by Joseph Driscoll, is a journalistic account by a correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune. It is a useful popular description of features 
of special interest to journalists, particularly since Pearl Harbor. West Bound, 
by Floyd I. McMurray, includes thumbnail sketches of states north and west 
of Illinois, with a short description of Alaska. It has short bibliographies oi 
each state, maps, and illustrations. 

In the marginal area between Arctic Felix and Arctic Deserta, P. G. 
Downes has written an interesting account of a trip in the regions north of the 
Pas, entitled Sleeping Island. To some extent he follows the footsteps of Angus 
Buchanan, Wild Life in Canada (Toronto, 1920), but extends his trip north 
from Reindeer Lake up the Cochrane River through a chain of small lakes 
and Fort Hall Lake down the Kasmere River to Nueltin Lake. He returned 
by plane to Churchill. Unfortunately he includes references to the historical 
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background and describes Joseph Frobisher as establishing a fort for the North 
West Company at Frog Portage in 1771 (p. 44). Kenney is spelled Kennedy 
(p. 290). The photographs are excellent. 

In Arctic Deserta the most important book which has appeared for some 
time is Jgloo for the Night, by Mrs. Tom Manning. Her husband is known for 
his work in the Eastern Arctic since 1933, of which the results have appeared 
in scientific journals. Mrs. Manning joined him in 1938 and accompanied him 
on extended trips until they came out by Churchill in 1941. The journeys were 
confined chiefly to the eastern coast of Baffin Island, and included a trip across 
the island by Lake Nettilling to Pangnirtung in 1940. They followed the coast 
in the last stages of the expedition around Foxe Basin to Repulse Bay, Wager 
Inlet, Cape Fullerton and Churchill. While the work of Hantzsch, Rasmussen, 
and Freuchen has contributed to the knowledge of the general region, that of 
the Mannings adds much. The book is important in giving a detailed account 
of the hardships of the region as seen through the eyes of a woman. We have 
waited long for a book of this character and it will long serve as a counter 
weight to The Friendly Arctic. 

Tents in the Wilderness by Julius E. Lips is a book for children written 
by a former member of the anthropological department of Columbia University 
of a year among a tribe of Nascopies from the region back of Lake St. John. 
There is possibly more to interest the anthropologist than the boys for whom 


it is intended. 
H. A. INNIs 
The University of Toronto. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


French Canada in Transition. By EVERETT CHERRINGTON HuGuHEs. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press; Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company. 1943. 

Pp. x, 227. ($2.50) 

PROFESSOR HUGHES, of the University of Chicago, previously at McGill and later 
at Laval University in Quebec, is a sociologist who makes much use of field work. 
In this case he undertook ‘‘a pedestrian kind of job,” as stated in the foreword. 
Sociologists are no strangers to geographers in that respect. Blanchard used to 
say that one must study geography ‘“‘avec ses pieds.”’ The reviewer had heard of 
Professor Hughes’s research for some years and was anxious to read it. His 
expectation is far from being disappointed. 

The fact that French Canada is in transition, we all know. It has always been 
so, just as other parts of Canada; but the present phase of transition has a special 
significance. During the last quarter century, Quebec has changed from a mainly 
agricultural province to a fast growing industrial one, although agriculture is still 
maintained as a fundamental way of life. The shifting of population from farm 
to town is well illustrated by the results of the last census: two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are urban. ‘‘Jean-Baptiste comes to town” is the theme of Professor 
Hughes’s study, which deals with human, economic, and social problems involved 
in the change. 

Cantonville, like Middletown, is a fictitious name given by the author to a 
typical medium-sized town, located in the piedmont of the Eastern Townships. 
Sociologists are allowed to idealize geographic places, because the problems they 
study would be the same elsewhere mutatis mutandis. Geographers are less free 
to follow the same process. The rather sketchy map of Cantonville in the frontis- 
piece would not mean much to them. 

The theme of the book is introduced by a four-chapter part on the background 
of the French-Canadian society. The study of Cantonville follows, covering 
eighteen chapters. The conclusion is subdivided in two: Montreal, the metropolis, 
and the worries of the French Canadians, looking for ‘‘a villain.’””’ The picture 
of the background is well drawn and very useful for an understanding of the whole 
subject. Mr. Hughes needs no apology for ‘‘daring to write on problems with 
which the French Canadians themselves have dealt with brilliance, insight, and 
passion.”’ ‘The field is open to any scholar (we wish that all who have ventured in 
it had been scholars of his type!), and a study like the present one is a real contri- 
bution to knowledge, not only for outsiders, but for French Canadians seeking 
guidance for a better understanding of their own problems. 

Let us also reassure the author who fears to be slain for his ‘“‘errors.”” The 
reviewer is not inclined to handle ‘“‘rhetorical rapiers’” in English, at least, even 
basic. He is more familiar with gathering ‘‘statistical bludgeons,”’ but would not 
dare to get busy on the author’s footsteps, even if Cantonville is only a few hours’ 
drive from home. 

The Quebec ethnic group has survived in a North American environment 
because of its well-known attachment to the land. What will happen now that 
the greater part of its ever growing population lives in towns? The problem, 
although not a simple one, would be the same as elsewhere in the modern world, 
except for the fact that the larger business firms, engaged in industry and com- 
merce, “‘are brought by invading agents, armed with capital and techniques from 
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the older English and American centres of finance and industry.”’ In short, most 
of the French-Canadian workers come under the command of employers who are 
culturally alien. 

There are in Part 1 three maps on rural population that have attracted our 
attention, especially the first one on improved farm land. Its evident lack of 
accuracy gives us an opportunity to bring the matter up here, although the author 
cannot be held responsible for it. Census data used by him are taken by county 
units. Such units are artificially drawn, without respect to natural or geographic 
regions. More than that, before mapping improved farm land, we should know 
the basis of occupation of the land. Where are the parts in each unit that are 
occupied by farmers, and what parts are unoccupied? Then, the percentage of 
occupied land could be mapped. County units have to be broken, except in 
homogeneous regions. ‘Take for instance the south shore of the St. Lawrence from 
Lévis to Matane. Every county extends from the shore to the border. Any 
casual observer in the field will note the contrast between two different regions: 
a stretch of piedmont lowland along the shore and a rugged plateau in the interior. 
The lowland is well settled, two or three parishes deep with much improved farm 
land; the plateau is sparsely settled and not much of the land is either improved 
or even occupied. But looking on the map, we find the region poorly improved as 
a whole. The same is true elsewhere in the map, even between Montreal and 
Quebec on the north shore. 

Here again, we want to remove any blame from the author’s shoulders. 
Geographers are unable to correct the wrong impression given by census statistics, 
as long as these are gathered and shown by county units only. Systematic re- 
search in that field is long overdue. We want to draw attention to the point, but 
regret to do so in reviewing a book of very high standard otherwise. 

Let us come to the main topic of Mr. Hughes’s book. Thirty years ago, 
Cantonville was a small trading centre of less than 3,000 inhabitants. It is nowa 
booming town, mostly devoted to the textile industry, of some 20,000. The 
study is made along a careful plan: the history of Cantonville, its physical growth 
and its actual appearance; the people living there, where they come from, their 
ethnic origins (90.8 per cent French); the occupations in industry (one of the most 
significant chapters), and outside of industry. Then the social study begins, 
previous pages being more related to economics. How does the group behave in 
politics? The author has followed the political campaign of 1936 for provincial 
elections. The next three chapters deal with the religious parishes and schools. 
Education is commented upon in a very interesting way. ‘The outstanding point 
is the fact that no boy of any leading family has received a technical education. 
Constant attention to the subject revealed no case of a boy either in the engineering 
profession, going to an engineering school, taking preparatory work of a character 
likely to be followed by engineering, or talking of taking engineering” (pages 111 
and 112). Itis fortunate that the rest of the province does not behave like Canton- 
ville in that respect, because the engineering schools of Montreal and Quebec, 
where the enrolment amounts to over 500, would close down. 

The five remaining chapters of the monograph are just as interesting and 
written in the same good vein as the previous ones. People, especially newcomers 
to the community, are inclined to join in various associations. Some are Church 
societies, others fraternal orders, sports associations, interest groups, and so on. 
Few are mixed, they are mostly along ethnic affiliations. Religious and patriotic 
ceremonies are next described with a touch of humour that adds to some of the 
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author’s best pages. They are careful pieces of observation. ‘‘As Easter 
approaches, a French town is heavy with the odor of sanctity. The premature 
elation of Palm Sunday is quickly extinguished by the approaching blackness of 
Good Friday. On Saturday people come to town to shop for Easter feasting, 
spruce themselves up, and fill the taverns, which have been half-deserted during 
Lent. Food stores are decorated; and hams, the special meat for breaking the 
fast, are decked with paper rosettes and bright ribbons. The Churches are full 
of people coming to confess, to pray, and to carry away holy water from tubs 
placed in the vestibules’”’ (p. 144). Then come descriptions of the Féte-Dieu, 
the patriotic holiday of St-Jean-Baptiste, and three funerals. 

The chapter on social contacts reveals a deep knowledge of local conditions, 
as does the next one dealing with “‘the effects of town life, and especially of wage- 
work, upon the spirit and organization characteristic of the economic life of rural 
Quebec.” The last chapter “concentrates on fashions and the urban means of 
communication and amusements.” 

Some readers might think that the last two chapters on Montreal and the 
feeling of unrest in Quebec are out of place here, but they would be wrong, because 
the author in his whole work has made an effort to escape, as far as possible, from 
the danger of focusing attention on a too narrow field. He has made general 
statements in a careful way, being aware that it is dangerous to conclude hastily 
from particular to general. The same care marks his chapter on Montreal, “the 
port of entry from which English influence and the industrial revolution radiate 
into the remote corners of the French-Canadian world.” Still more cautious is 
the last chapter on “the expressions of discontent which have swept French Canada 
in the last few years.”’ Instead of “looking for a villain’? Quebec should realize 
that “the circumstances complained of remain mainly those which accompany the 
development of the modern industrial economy; their threat to the old French 
economy and the unsatisfactory place of French-Canadians in the newer economic 
system.” 

The book is published in the same series as Miner’s St-Denis (reviewed C.H.R., 
XX, Sept., 1939, 333-4). It reveals the same high standard of observation and 
interpretation. The greatest compliment that the reviewer can pay to such studies 
is that they seem to him truly objective and based on actual observations, not on 
sentimental feelings. 

BENOIT BROUILLETTE 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales 
de Montréal. 


England’s Road to Social Security: From the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to 
the Beveridge Report of 1942. By Karu pE SCHWEINITZ. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. x, 281. ($3.00) 

Report on Social Security for Canada, Prepared by Dr. L. C. Marsh, for the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Issued by Canada, House of Com- 
mons, Special Committee on Social Security. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1943. Pp. 145. (50c.) 

The Dawn of Ampler Life: Some Aids to Social Security. By CHARLOTTE 
Wuitton. With a foreword by JoHN BRAcKEN. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1943. Pp. vi, 154. 

Tue three publications brought together here for review purposes reflect the 

growing interest in the problem of providing for the greater social security of 
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the community’s working population. The survey of the English poor relief 
system by Karl de Schweinitz is intended to serve as a guide in formulating a 
programme of social security in the United States; the Canadian government 
report which appears under the name of Leonard C. Marsh, and the privately- 
sponsored report by Charlotte Whitton offer blue prints of a social security 
programme for Canada. All three publications thus can be considered as 
propagandist efforts designed to influence public opinion in a particular direction. 

Mr. Schweinitz has done a good job in writing the history of English poor 
relief; the story is well told and is supported by a large number of lengthy 
quotations from original documents. Most of the book covers familiar ground, 
but American readers for whom it was written will find it very useful; a con- 
cluding chapter contains a clear statement of the more significant proposals 
advanced within the Beveridge report. As a piece of historical writing, the 
book is disappointing on the side of interpretation; no real effort was made 
to relate the development of poor relief to developments taking place within the 
wider community. The book makes little contribution to an understanding of 
the principles of social welfare. It provides, however, a convenient source oi 
factual information. 

Mr. Marsh, in the preparation of his report, faced the severe handicap of 
a shortage of time imposed upon him by a government anxious to have some- 
thing to offer the public while interest aroused by the Beveridge report was 
still strong. A failure to iron out certain obvious contradictions in the recom- 
mendations or to correct a number of grammatical errors must be charged to 
the official decision to rush the presentation of the report. Even in two months, 
however, Mr. Marsh could have done a better job if he had spent less time 
in threshing out the petty details and much more time in thinking through the 
broad principles of a social security programme. The report makes extremely 
dull reading because it is lacking in imagination. What was wanted by the 
Canadian public—and by Canadian members of parliament—was a document 
which would have examined with an open mind the underlying assumptions of a 
social welfare scheme; instead of that, they have been ‘offered a document which 
accepts uncritically the principles of a social insurance programme formulated 
within the Beveridge report. Fortunately, upon the initiative of Mr. Bracken, 
the Canadian public has been provided with a “minority” as well as “majority” 
report on the subject of social welfare, and, like many minority reports, this 
one displays a much more imaginative and critical type of thinking than that 
displayed in the majority report. It is to be hoped that Miss Whitton’s study 
receives as much attention as Mr. Marsh’s. 

Miss Whitton challenges the basic assumption of the Marsh recommendation 
that the main emphasis in Canada should be upon a social insurance scheme. 
Social insurance, she argues, was a product of European experience and is not 
adapted to conditions in Canada where a much smaller proportion of the total 
working force is composed of wage-earners. Her view is a healthy reaction 
to the urban-biased views of so many writers in the field of social welfare. 
There is little indication that the non-wage-earning population of Canada feels 
any great need for the protection of a social insurance system, and offering 
them such insurance is like offering them working-class socialism; the offer is 
accompanied, even if only implied, by the threat that if they don’t like it “they 
must be educated.” It is true that the conservatism of the rural population 
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should not be permitted to act as a brake upon the institution of certain measures 
deemed essential for the welfare of the urban population, but there is a limit 
beyond which it would seem unwise to go in building up a system of economic 
protection for the urban dweller which would have the effect not only of leaving 
the rural dweller still exposed to the hazards of economic depression but 
would in fact intensify such exposure. It may be questioned, however, whether 
such a comprehensive scheme of social insurance as that advocated by Mr. 
Marsh would prove desirable in the interests even of the urban population. The 
time has perhaps come when we should seriously question the wisdom of any 
system which results in the state making gratuitous grants of money to its 
citizens, and that in fact is what it would be doing on a grand scale if Mr. 
Marsh’s recommendations were accepted. We would all face the very real 
danger of falling into the frame of mind of the “poor relation.” There are a 
number of other considerations, as well, some of which are suggested by Miss 
Whitton, which should be carefully weighed before a system of social insur- 
ance is embarked upon. The dangers of bureaucracy and centralized govern- 
ment are well recognized and need not be stressed here. The question of costs 
in relation to the national income can be left to the economists. One considera- 
tion, however, should be stressed and that is the extent to which a social 
insurance scheme would find support in the cultural mores of the Canadian 
population, having in mind the fact that only a small proportion of that popula- 
tion is composed of people of an Anglo-Saxon working-class background. 

The suggestion of Miss Whitton would seem to have merit that the first 
step in a post-war security programme should be that of strengthening what 
she calls the “social utilities” (the schools, hospitals, sanatoria, institutions for 
special care, children’s services, etc.). These are things in which all classes 
of the population share, in which the Canadian people already have had con- 
siderable experience, and which, even greatly extended, would cost the taxpayer 
much less than a scheme of social insurance. They carry no threat to the 
individual’s spirit of independence, and they do not involve the building up of a 
powerful centralized bureaucracy. For those needs of the population not taken 
care of by the social utilities, reliance should be placed upon a system of social 
assistance; thus the improvement of such a system would constitute Miss 
Whitton’s second step in the institution of a security programme. The third 
step then might well be the introduction of a distinctively Canadian form of 
social insurance. “It is urged,” to employ Miss Whitton’s own words, “that 
Canada have the imagination and courage to explore the feasibility of a radical 
departure from the standard bases of orthodox social insurance, taking the time 
to do this while protecting her population through the earliest possible strength- 
ening and development of the Social Utilities and of Assistance” (p. 51). 
This would not mean, she goes on to point out, dropping the contributory feature 
of insurance but rather enlarging it to cover all workers and freeing it from 
provisions available only to wage-workers. An attempt is made by Miss Whitton 
to work out the principles of such an insurance scheme. 

Whether wholly acceptable or not, the proposals advanced by Miss Whitton 
have the character of being proposals formulated in terms of a very definite 
social philosophy and a very clear understanding of Canadian problems. This 
reviewer regrets that he cannot say the same thing of the report by Mr. Marsh. 
It tends to display an almost complete lack of historical perspective. There has 
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been too great a tendency on the part of social welfare students on this side 
of the Atlantic to brush up their knowledge of English poor law history and to 
feel, by so doing, that they have done their part by history. Mr. Marsh’s report 
provides a very good example of the sort of thinking which grows out of a very 
adequate knowledge respecting English experience in the field of poor relief 
and social insurance and a very inadequate appreciation of the distinctive type 
of problems presented by the Canadian economy and Canadian society. 


S. D. CLARK 
The University of Toronto. 


The Spirit of American Economics: A Study in the History of Economic Ideas in 
the United States prior to the Great Depression. By J. F. NORMANO. With a 
supplement, The Development of Canadian Economic Ideas, by A. R. M. LOWER. 
(Studies in the History of Economic Thought, I.) New York: Committee on 
the Study of Economic Thought; John Day Company, distributor. 1943. 
Pp. 255. ($3.50) 

Mr. NORMANO studies American economic thought in very much the same way 
that Parrington studied the evolution of American literature. He is interested in 
the relation of thinking to the environment of the time; and the thinking that 
attracts him most is not that of academic analysts and logicians but that of the 
laymen who gave expression to the sentiments and aspirations of their fellow 
laymen. He is evidently much in sympathy with Charles A. Beard, who is quoted 
on the jacket of the book in praise of its author: ‘‘He is acquainted with the differ- 
ence between systems of economics spun out by professors, clergymen, and word 
manipulators in general, and economic thought as ideas related to and applied in 
the economics, politics, and jurisprudence of day-to-day economic activities and 
transactions occurring in the actuality of history, the movement of ideas and 
interests in time.” 

The main thesis of the book is that there runs through American economic 
thinking a division between the classicists who imported their ideas from the Eng- 
lish Ricardians and from later Austrians, and who stood for ‘‘conservation,”’ and 
the more popular non-academic thinkers who stood for ‘‘transformation.”” The 
latter, who were regarded by the classicists as a sort of demi-monde not worth 
consideration, are judged by Mr. Normano to have been the truly American 
thinkers whose ideas sprang from the soil. Considering that the classical economics 
fitted in so perfectly with the interests of the business men who dominated the 
American economy after the Civil War, it seems rather arbitrary to confine the 
adjective American to the rebels and protestants such as George and Bellamy. 
“The idea of transformation has always tended to emphasize the interests of the 
nation or the collective, and to replace the laissez-faire of the possidentes with state 
interventionism, so peculiarly fitted to the American love of experimentation 
through legislation and administration.” This seems to be the basis of Mr. Nor- 
mano’s preference. And further: “The imported classicism was like an English 
formal garden with its straight walks and clipped hedges; the native thought 
represented the American fields and forests with their broad acres and tangled 
wilderness.” 

Professor Lower’s sketch of the growth of Canadian economic ideas does not 
seem to be very closely integrated with this Normano thesis. If it is difficult to 
discover American economic thinkers, it is still more difficult to discover Canadian 
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ones. Mr. Lower is mainly concerned with the change from the colonial mercantil- 
ism of the early nineteenth century to the economic nationalism of later Canadian 
history. He stresses the failure of the nationalistic programme for a long period 
after Confederation, and ends on a note of scepticism as to whether nationalism 
can ever overcome the metropolitanism forced on Canada by her natural staple 
trade aptitudes. He is unable to quote or refer to many leading protagonists of 
opposed schools of thought because, as he says, most Canadian discussion was 
conducted in newspapers and pamphlets. One wishes that he had had room to 
quote from more of these. The Toronto Globe and the Montreal Gazette through 
most of their early history provide the reader with as clear-cut economic philoso- 
phies as are to be found in more formal treatises. On the whole Mr. Lower has 
confined himself to an outline of the economic policies pursued by various groups 
at different times in Canadian development. But he is our most philosophic 
historian, and his sketch is stimulating and suggestive. The American typesetters 


and proof-readers have made a sad hash of the spelling of a great many Canadian 
names. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 


Caesars of the Wilderness: Médard Chouart, Sicur des Groseilliers and Pierre 
Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710. By Grace Lee Nute. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. [1943.] Pp. xviii, 386. ($4.00) 
WitTH the exception of the vexed question of the Norse voyages to America, 
there is perhaps no phase of the history of Canada over which there has been 
more uncertainty than the doings of Radisson and Des Groseilliers. Since the 
Prince Society of Boston published in 1885 Radisson’s English narrative of 
his journeys, found among the manuscripts of Samuel Pepys in the Bodleian 
Library, there has been doubt and controversy about what Radisson and Des 
Groseilliers did. Couched in obscure and sometimes almost unintelligible Eng- 
lish, without any clear indication of dates, Radisson’s narrative could not fail to 
raise numerous questions; but since doubts have been cast on Radisson’s 
veracity, his narrative has presented the aspect of a veritable Chinese puzzle. 
Miss Nute single-handed has solved virtually all the problems that Radis- 
son’s narrative raises; and she has thrown showers of light on many phases 
of the story of Radisson and Des Groseilliers of which little or nothing has 
hitherto been known. With a genius for research that Parkman might have 
envied, she has carried on her investigations in the archives of Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec, of Boston, of London and Oxford, and of Paris and obscure 
villages in France. So thoroughly has she done her work that it may well be 
regarded as definitive. 
Hitherto, for example, there has been some question as to the dates on 
which Radisson and Des Groseilliers made their journeys to the West, and as 
to whether they reached, as Radisson seems to suggest, Hudson Bay and the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. These problems Miss Nute resolves conclusively 
by a brilliant use of the notarial archives at Three Rivers and Quebec. Des 
Groseilliers, it appears, was an incorrigible litigant; and Miss Nute has no 
difficulty in showing that between certain dates he was constantly engaged in 
litigation in Three Rivers, whereas between other dates he was not engaged in 
litigation, and was indeed described as “absent.” This evidence obviously gives 
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the dates between which his journeys to the West must have been made. It 
reveals, moreover, the fact that Radisson and Des Groseilliers could have 
reached neither Hudson Bay nor the Mississippi; for the simple reason that 
they did not have time to do so. Radisson undoubtedly wished to convey the 
impression that he had made in 1660 the overland trip to Hudson Bay; but this 
was merely because he wanted the founders of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
think that he had visited the Bay. Miss Nute even dismisses Radisson’s claim 
to have accompanied Des Groseilliers on his journey to the West in 1654-6. She 
has found a legal document which proves him to have been in Quebec in 1655. 
One could wish that she had found more than one document to prove this point; 
but she makes it so clear that Radisson was an unconscionable liar, and that 
one can tell by internal evidence when he was lying, that one is forced to admit 
that she is probably right. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do more than indicate in the sketchiest 
manner the new information Miss Nute has assembled. She tracks both Radis- 
son and Des Groseilliers to the localities in France where they were born. She 
lifts the veil on their doings in New England, and hints at ‘‘a chapter in New 
England history that remains to be written, that is, New England interest in 
the beaver trade of the continent.” She places under contribution the hitherto 
little-used archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company in telling of their relations 
with the Company; and she brings forward a vast amount of new evidence 
with regard to the intricate web of French politics in which they became 
entangled. The book is indeed an illuminating commentary on the history of 
I‘rench and English foreign policy in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

Miss Nute writes in a vivid and entertaining style; and her book is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. In one respect, she departs from what is, I think, 
well-established usage. “In this book,” she says in her preface, “the reader 
will encounter not La Salle but De la Salle.” She adds the particle “De” only 
in the case of those entitled to the title “Sieur”; Frontenac, whose title was 
superior to that of “Sieur,” and Radisson, who was not entitled to be called 
“Sieur,” remain lrontenac and Radisson. But when Miss Nute comes to 
compile her index, her rule breaks down, and “De la Salle” in the index 
becomes “La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de.” The matter is not of great 
importance; but surely it is desirable that, whatever rule is adopted, it should 
be applicable equally to text and index. 

Taken by and large, Caesars of the IVilderness is one of the most important 
contributions made to the history of North America in recent years. 


W. S. WALLACE 
The University of Toronto. 


With an introduction by Sir JouN CLaPpHAM. (Hudson’s Bay Company 
series, V.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 1942. Pp. Ixviii, 127; appen- 
dices, pp. 131-254. 
Unper the name of the Company, minutes of fourteen General Courts, of fifty- 
five meetings of the Committee, and of five meetings of sub-committees are given 
to the public in this volume, beautiful in form as the publications of the Cham- 
plain Society all are. The appendices include the text of the Royal Charter of 


Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1671-1674. Edited by E. E. Ricu. 
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May 2, 1670 (p. 131), the most precious document in the archives of the Com- 
pany; “Busse Island, a perpetuity graunted to the Adventurers of England trad- 
ing to Hudsons Bay” (p. 149), probably published as a curiosity, for Busse 
Island existed only in the imagination of certain navigators; “Ledger Accounts 
ot Governor, Deputy Governors and members of Committee holding Office, 
1671-74 and of all Adventurers named in the Charter of May 2, 1670” (p. 154); 
“Ledger Accounts of Ships’ Captains, 1668-1674” voyaging to Hudson’s Bay 
(p. 184); “Incident charges of Voyages to Hudson Bay, 1668-1672” (p. 195) ; 
“Accounts of Groseilliers and Radisson” (p. 201); “Biographical” sketches of 
twenty-five persons (“persons” is the right term, for there is a Lady Margaret 
Drax in the list, the sole female stockholder in the Company) (p. 207). Mr. 
Kich’s “Introduction” covers fifty-three pages. 

Sir John Clapham says justly of the Minute Book (p. ix): “. . . it has its 
own unrivalled importance. Apart from the Charter, it is the earliest docu- 
ment in the [Company’s] archives.” Of the Grand Ledger, he says: “. . . it 
is clearly of later origin since its earliest information must have been copied 
irom the lost papers of the first years.”” But the Ledger enables the historian to 
gather valuable information of the doings of the men whose early venture or 
ventures issued in the formation of the “Governor & Company of Adventurers 
ot England tradeing into Hudsons Bay.” 

It is a pity to publish no more than a selection of the matter in so important 
a historical source as the Ledger. The individual items, it was probably felt, 
would be of little interest to English readers, but they convey valuable informa- 
tion of the doings of the servants of the Company, for example, James Knight, 
atterwards the builder of the first Churchill Fort, and others, men who in the 
earliest days trod the soil of what is now the Dominion of Canada. Had it 
been published in full, with a good index, the value of this volume would have 
been doubled, at least for the Canadian reader. 

This volume leads the reader on to think of the two sides of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, each of importance in itself. The Company is an English Com- 
pany and the stockholders played their part in the huge business of London, 
some of them in the beginning, as this volume shows amply, in the public life 
of England. At the same time, in the eyes of the Canadian, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company is in a very real sense of this continent and of Canada, past and 
present. In this volume, of necessity, the London end of the Company’s busi- 
ness holds the attention, and it would make an excellent introduction to a series 
of volumes showing the part played by one great business in the London of 
recent centuries, all the more as probably no other corporation except the Bank 
oi England, has its archives as complete and as well organized as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

The attention of the Introduction is centred on the stockholders, even to 
the detail of their payment for their stock in driblets of £1 and £2 (pp. xxix, 
Xxxviii) ; on the way in which the ventures were financed (pp. xxxvii) ; on the 
Company’s bankers (p. xl); on the places at which the General Court and the 
Committee met, for lack of offices of their own (p. xliii) ; on the payment for 
goods for the servants, as recorded in the Ledger (pp. xlvii, Ixii); of that 
bugbear of the Company, especially in its earliest days, “private trade” (p. Ivii). 
All of this is well done and very valuable. However, Mr. Rich may be relying 
too implicitly on the documents when he counts up the meetings attended by 
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Prince Rupert and minimizes the part played by him in the affairs of the Com- 
pany (p. xviii) ; he quotes Samuel Pepys as saying that in trying to do some 
business with that exalted personage “it cannot come to anything, but is done 
by Hayes or some of his little people about him.” May it not be assumed that 
the industry of James Hayes, the Prince’s private secretary, in behalf of the 
Company especially in its early and formative phase, was in part at least the 
result of the interest and support of his master? 

Points brought out in the Introduction are the bankers’ and business men’s 
“caution in dealing with the Company” (pp. xxxviii, xl) ; the fact that the Com- 
pany of that time had no offices of its own, but met in the offices of its members, 
wherever it could find accommodation—in the house of Sir Robert Vyner when 
he was treasurer; in Sir John Robinson’s quarters in the Tower; in Alderman 
John Foorthe’s rooms in the Excise Office on Broad Street; at Mr. Walker’s 
house on the Strand. This part of the Introduction is written in the spirit of 
one who loves the details of London history. The most assiduous supporters 
of the Company, we are told, were “imperialist lords and gentlemen holding 
appointments under the Crown.” Such were Sir George Carteret and Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

From time to time the editor speaks of the “shares” of the Company, but 
the documents always use the term “Stock,” strictly not like shares a definite 
proportion of the total capital of the Company, but a less definite and more 
variable amount placed with it as an investment. 

It will be recalled that the first venture to Hudson’s Bay was in 1668, 
Groseilliers sailing in the Nonsuch under Captain Zachariah Gillam, while 
Radisson was in the Eaglet under Captain William Stannard, and that the 
Eaglet was dismasted and had to return, but Groseilliers in the Nonsuch reached 
Hudson Bay, and that Charles Fort was built on Rupert River. Next year, 
1669, and therefore before the Charter of May 2, 1670, was granted, the adven- 
turers equipped the IVivenhoe, as we learn from the Ledger, where entries 
report the purchase of certain furnishings, for example, “compasses and other 
things” for “Captain Stannard for the use of the Wyvenhoe,” on April 10, and 
apparently also for Captain Stannard on May 3 “a map according to Capt. 
James’ description.” Among Mr. Rich’s selections there is the payment of 
custom dues of the “Wyvenho” on January 20 following (p. 197). Mr. Rich 
infers from these dues that the ship did not reach Hudson Bay (p. 228). But 
it is not quite so simple as that. An affidavit made by Radisson before Judge 
Jeffrey on June 5, 1697, tells of his doings after his return in the Eaglet: “.. . 
And this deponent went from England in order to another Voyage to Port Nelson 
in Hudson’s Bay in an English ship called the Wavens [Wivenhoe] then com- 
manded by Captain Stannard. But this deponent was also obstructed and could 
not accomplish his Intended Voyage that year alsoe but Returned into England 
& at his return found the said De grosiliere safely arrived with the said Gillam 
in England.” The affidavit goes on to describe the second voyage of the 
Wavens “then commanded by one Capt. Newlands.” The date is given as 1669, 
when it should be 1670. Port Nelson is mentioned in connection with both 
voyages, and on the second occasion at any rate no contact with Indians was 
made but some trading goods were left on shore for them (Ms. Book, 1697, June 
5, America and West Indies, vol. 539). 


In the papers of the Board of Trade, Hudson’s Bay, vol. I, p. 17, there is 
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a document entitled “A true State of the Case,” of the rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. A voyage of the Wivenhoe in 1669 is advanced in support of 
the Company’s claims. The ship is spoken of as under Captain Newland. They 
“Entered Port Nelson and there Declared his Matys Right, fixing up his Matys 
arms there.” This might be taken for the voyage of 1670, but it is given as 
preceding the grant of the Charter of May 2, 1670. 

Admittedly, the reports of the voyages of the Wivenhoe are confused and 
confusing. Yet it seems probable that the ship went on both voyages, 1669 and 
1670, to Port Nelson, and that on both occasions no contact was made with 
Indians and no trade secured, and no furs got for which to pay custom dues. 
The time taken by the Wivenhoe on the voyage of 1669 cannot, of course, deter- 
mine its course, but it does not exclude a voyage to Hudson Bay. The Com- 
pany’s ships in after times usually left in the first week of June and returned 
in November. The Wivenhoe to all appearances left in June and she returned 
in the following January. 


A. S. Morton 
The University of Saskatchewan. 


The French in the West Indies. By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTs. Indianapolis, New 

York: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1942. Pp. 335. ($4.00) 

THE author gives a bird’s eye view of French influence in Middle America, from 
the days of Francis I to our own times. For convenience he includes in his survey 
Louisiana and Cayenne. His object is not to uncover fresh ground, but to build 
up a synthesis of facts already generally known, and to present this in popular 
form. This task he has handled well. Canadians will probably find of particular 
interest certain comparisons that he makes between the policy of the France of 
Richelieu and Colbert in the Caribbean area and in Quebec, and also his opinions 
about the tenacity of French culture in zones—like Haiti and Louisiana—no 
longer politically connected with European France. No less valuable are some 
points which he makes regarding the difference between the French and British 
colonial regimes in the West Indies properly speaking. He reminds us that in the 
days of slavery the slave code was more humane in the French islands, and that 
the evils of absentee proprietorship were also less common. He further draws a 
suggestive parallel between British and French colonial expansion in the Caribbean 
which, beginning in the Lesser Antilles, spread before the end of the seventeenth 
century to the Greater Antilles. Thus Martinique and Guadeloupe are presented 
as the French equivalent of the more old-fashioned British settlements of Antigua 
and Barbados, and San Domingo as the counterpart of commercialized eighteenth- 
century Jamaica, 

As the reader turns over the pages of this book a fascinating panorama unfolds 
itself before hiseyes. In the forefront of the picture stand such well known figures 
as Du Casse, who played a part in building up the sugar colony of San Domingo 
equivalent to that of Morgan in Jamaica and Woodes Rogers in the Bahamas; 
Bienville, Canadian-born founder of New Orleans; and Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
hero of the Black revolution in San Domingo. In the background we catch glimpses 
of the schemer Law at the court of the Regent Orleans floating his Mississippi 
Company, and the imperial adventurer Napoleon 111 spinning dangerous webs of 
international intrigue at the Tuileries. While sympathetic toward the French 
tradition, the author is perhaps not unnaturally slightly biased in favour of an 
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American point of view. Nevertheless, in his final summing up he is on the whole 
fair and balanced. Having no special axe to grind, he generally steers a middle 
course between extreme opinions—as, for instance, in his appraisal of the black 
revolution in Haiti, where he definitely states that the truth is to be found some- 
where between the white conservatism of an historian like T. Lothrop Stoddard 
and the negro radicalism of Cyril L. R. James. 

H. B. L. HuGHEs 


The University of Toronto. 


Exile without End. By CuarmMan J. Mittinc. Columbia, South Carolina: 

Bostick and Thornley, Inc. 1943. Pp. xiv, 88. ($2.00) 

Acadian Exiles in the Golden Coast of Louisiana. By Stoney A. MARCHAND. 

Donaldsonville, La.: The author. 1943. Pp. 112. ($1.50) 

‘THESE two books will be of interest to all students of the expulsion of the 
Acadians. The experiences of these unfortunate people in the sea-board 
American colonies to which they were sent, wandering northwards trying to 
reach Quebec, or making vain efforts to find homes in France, have often been 
described with an abundance of imaginative embellishment and a minimum of 
factual basis. Mr. Milling and Mr. Marchand have attempted, though with 
very different results, to supply more carefully documented studies on different 
phases of the Acadian dispersion. 

Mr. Milling presents a chapter of the Acadian odyssey, which is the out- 
come of a most scholarly research. Living in South Carolina, a descendant of 
one of the families which reached that province, he has made a study of its 
official records dealing with the first arrival of four ships from Nova Scotia 
in November, 1755, bringing several hundred Acadians to Charles Town, and 
bearing an official letter from Governor Charles Lawrence asking the Governor 
and Council of South Carolina to shoulder a share of the burden of caring for 
these people and disposing of them “in such a manner as may best answer our 
Design in preventing their Reunion.” It is easy to imagine the consternation 
resulting from this unexpected invasion. Apart from the expense and difficulties 
involved, the prospect of having hundreds of people, who had defied the govern- 
ment of another British colony, settle in the province was very disturbing 
because, at the time, there was a menace from the French at Fort Duquesne 
(which Braddock had failed to capture only a few months earlier in the year), 
as well as from the threatening attitude of various neighbouring Indian tribes, 
whose sympathies were with the French. The fear that the newcomers might 
join these enemies was certainly sufficient cause for misgivings and might well 
furnish sufficient justification for refusing to admit the visitors. However, 
whatever policy might be dictated by political expediency, humanitarian con- 
siderations determined the action of the authorities mainly through the influence 
of Governor Glen. They received the ship-captains, who pointed out that their 
supplies were nearly exhausted and that starvation of their passengers must 
follow if no help were forthcoming. Thereupon, food and water were imme- 
diately authorized, pending a final decision as to the disposition of the Acadians. 
The latter question caused much discussion. While the charter of the province 
guaranteed liberty of conscience to all citizens, it did so only in the case of 
those who were not Roman Catholics. The Acadians were of this faith and 
they spoke another language. The Assembly, after much deliberation, voted to 
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permit the strangers to land, subject to the following conditions. They must 
spend five days in quarantine. Those of turbulent and seditious disposition 
would be confined in the work-house. Temporary lodgings would be provided in 
and near Charles Town and placed under guard. All able-bodied men must 
work on the fortifications and must be indoors at sunset. They would be paid 
but their wages must go into a common pool for the support of the whole 
body ; all others would be allowed ten shillings a week each for the maintenance 
fund. Twenty-one men were not allowed ashore because their conduct as 
rebellious subjects in Nova Scotia was considered exceptionally serious. The 
Governor decided that nine of these would be sent to England when a ship was 
available. 

On January 15, 1756, another vessel, the Hopson, arrived with 342 more 
Acadians; their supplies had run low and they were on very short rations. 
The Governor ordered relief sent, but further action was referred to the 
Assembly, which expressed its resentment by voting to prohibit a landing, but 
agreeing to allow sufficient provisions to be sent to the ship to enable her to go 
to another port. Their action was determined by the knowledge that a large 
majority of those who had already been allowed to land would not work nor 
contribute in any way to their own support, and that, in consequence, heavy 
burdens were imposed on the citizens, a condition of affairs which the Assembly 
had determined should not continue, expressing the determination to withdraw 
support from all who would not work after a fixed date. Thus a serious crisis 
threatened, which was only warded off by the action of the compassionate 
Governor, who induced the House to change its attitude and permit the new- 
comers to land and to make provision for providing lodgings for them. 

Soon after, new troubles developed. Parties of Acadians who had gone to 
Georgia began to arrive in boats asking for assistance. Fearful of having 
new burdens laid upon them, the authorities, while providing them with food, 
insisted on their departure. Then came rumours of attempts to open com- 
munications with Fort Duquesne, and when a party of thirty escaped to the 
woods a determined effort was made to capture them. 

In June, 1756, a new governor, William Lyttelton, took office and, soon 
after, the House enacted legislation which was meant to settle the Acadian 
problem. One-fifth of the people were to remain in Charles Town while the 
remainder were to be placed in different parts of the province. This plan was 
not well received, partly because the Acadians did not wish to be separated, 
partly because they were forbidden to have churches of their own faith. There 
was, also, a general refusal to take the oath of allegiance. Thus the distribution 
plan was a failure. In 1760 the district was ravaged by a terrible smallpox 
epidemic, bringing misery and death to many people. Public and private relief 
was generously given, but a large number of deaths occurred among the 
Acadians. During these years, some left the province by boats or on foot, 
hoping to reach Acadia once more. In 1763, a considerable number went to 
Santo Domingo, but most of these found their way later to Louisiana. The 
author estimates that of the total number who had come to Charles Town (about 
1,027), less than 200 remained permanently ; these found occupations or settled 
on the land. 


I have given this résumé of the author’s researches at some length because 
of their importance. Only when the records of the other American colonies, 
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which were visited by the Acadians, have been similarly investigated can the 
whole story of their wanderings be known. 

In conclusion I must criticize Mr. Milling’s brief introductory account 
of political conditions in Nova Scotia which led to the expulsion. While he 
does not exhibit the rancour and bitterness of Lauvriére, Richard, and other 
French writers, his remarks are most inadequate and prejudiced. The history 
of Nova Scotia from 1713 to 1755 cannot be justly described in ten pages, nor 
are these pages of any value, when they contain only charges of bad faith, 
cruelty, and tyranny on the part of the government of the province. A fair- 
minded historian would give all the facts and all the problems involved. He 
would point out that from 1713 to 1755 the government had been patient and 
long-suffering in their attempts to make the Acadians realize their responsibilities 
as citizens of a British state, that, throughout this period, French agents, chief 
of whom was the Abbé Le Loutre, were continually at work inciting the people 
to remain loyal to France and to refuse to give unqualified allegiance to the 
government. Above all, he should refer to the arbitrary action of the French 
authorities in 1749 in sending troops to Chignecto, claiming that that part of 
Nova Scotia which is now New Brunswick belonged to France, against all 
former understandings, against the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, which trans- 
ferred all continental Acadia with its ancient boundaries to Great Britain. The 
clash which occurred at Beauséjour in 1755 was the final determining factor in 
forcing the British to take summary action with the Acadians. 

Of course, expulsion was a harsh measure, but a similar procedure had 
been used by the French against the British in 1666 when the island of St. 
Christopher was taken and the entire population, amounting to more than 2,000, 
were driven away and all their property confiscated. The only difference 
between this and the Acadian expulsion is that the British government did not 
issue a special medal to commemorate the event (as did the French). More- 
over, the British have long forgotten the St. Christopher affair and have never 
cherished bitterness and resentment over it. 

The author of Acadian Exiles in the Golden Coast of Louisiana, Mr. Sidney 
A. Marchand, is the descendant of a French Acadian who found his way to 
Louisiana after the expulsion from Nova Scotia in 1755. The main portion of 
his work is the story of the settlement of Acadians on the lower Mississippi 
near New Orleans and of their progress during succeeding years, mainly refer- 
ring to developments in two parishes, viz. St. James and Ascension. His chief 
interest seems to be in the churches which were built, some of which are 
described in great detail, as well as of the priests who officiated in them. 

Much space is given to lists of early land-grants, of the first 500 children 
born to the settlers in Ascension Parish, and minor officials in the parishes. 
But most amazing is the long list, filling 8 pages, of details of the early primitive 
houses of the pioneers. One sample may be quoted “Abram Landry . . . House 
on ground, 30 ft. in length, surrounded and planked, above and below, with 
pickets . . . Nov. 2, 1771.” There are more than 150 descriptions of a similar 
nature, and they make dreary and uninteresting reading. 

I draw attention to these features in order to emphasize how little interest 
the general public or historical experts can find in this work. Its appeal is 
essentially to Acadian inhabitants of Louisiana, who, doubtless, will be glad to 
have such a record of the early days of their ancestors who settled there. Mr. 
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Marchand adds nothing to our knowledge of the wanderings of the exiles after 
1755 until they were established in their southern homes; this knowledge is, 
indeed, very scanty, for very few records have been preserved. Indeed, there 
is a difference of opinion as regards the periods of settlement. One authority 
ays that probably ten years passed, following the expulsion of 1755, before any 
Acadians settled in Louisiana. Another believes that small groups arrived in 
and after 1758. The majority certainly seem to have arrived in the years 
following 1764. 

Louisiana was not then French as it had been in 1755. It had been trans- 
erred to Spain by France in 1762, but this became known in Louisiana only 
in 1764. The Acadians were disturbed and joined the other French citizens 
in forcing the first Spanish governor to leave New Orleans. This led to strong 
repressive measures and the people settled down again, having been assured 
that King Louis x1v of France and Charles 111 of Spain were loving cousins. 
What a pity that the Kings of England and France had not lived in such an 
affectionate relationship while the Acadians were residents of Nova Scotia! 
They might have settled down as loyal, peaceful citizens as they did when they 
reached Louisiana, after having been taught obedience by their Spanish rulers. 

Mr. Marchand has a chapter dealing with the events at Grand Pré in 1755 
and says that the British decided that the best means of securing the male 
Acadians was to trap them in their churches. Hence, Winslow’s action at 
Grand Pré on September 5, 1755. Like most writers on the subject the author 
is ignorant of the facts. A large round-up of Acadian peasants was effected at 
Fort Beauséjour on August 11, when about 400 were assembled in the fort to 
hear the proclamation of the governor-in-council, which pronounced them rebels 
and declared them prisoners. They were imprisoned in the fort and also in Fort 
Lawrence. A number escaped from the latter but the great majority were held 
for deportation in the autumn. Winslow used the church of Grand Pré for 
a similar purpose simply because there was no other building large enough to 
hold the people in that locality. 


J. C. WEBSTER 
Shediac, N.B. 


Washington and “The Murder of Jumonville.’” By GiLtpert F. Lepuc. Boston: 
Published under the auspices of La Société Historique Franco-Américaine. 
1943. Pp. 239. ($2.25) 

WELL printed on fine paper, couched in an attractive style, this is a book of 

good intention, but falling rather short of realization. The author is unmis- 

takably setting out with the purpose of exculpating Washington from the guilt 
of “the murder of Jumonville.” Unhappily the volume soon reveals itself rather 
as a lawyer’s brief than a documentary exposition of facts. 

The case is well laid out but not proved. First, why accept Washington’s 
commission as qualifying him as an envoy, when he is therein recommended to 
spy and did so spy, as admitted by Mr. Leduc at p. 51, and then reject Jumon- 
ville’s instructions as “a feint” (p. 83) and a double-dealing device (p. 87)? 
Then, why is it praiseworthy in Washington to hide his Indian escort and 
blameworthy in Jumonville in camping in a small hollow away from the road? 

Mr. Leduc’s book is interesting, contains two good maps, an extensive 
bibliography and an index, but the author has not brought any new material nor 
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has he been able to shake off the statement of Monceau, the Indians’ report to 
Contrecceur, and the assertion of Drouillon, which all agree on the fact that in 
time of peace Washington opened fire without warning on Frenchmen, and 
after Jumonville had ordered the reading of his commission, a second volley 
was fired, which killed him. Moreover, the author ignores the report of the 
British deserter, Denis Kinnigan, who corroborates the whole story. Youth 
may be pleaded in favour of Washington, or the irresistible pressure of the 
Indians, as he himself claimed, but there seems to be no justification for the 
rash step of firing in time of peace, on a detachment which could easily have 
been captured without a shot. 
GusTAVE LANCTOT 

The Public Archives, Ottawa. 


Les Cahiers des Dix. No. 8. Montréal: Les Dix. 1943. Pp. 321. 
Aux Louisianais. Par OLIVIER MAURAULT. Montréal: Editions des Dix. 1943. 

Pp. 161. 

La Réaction Catholique de Montréal, 1840-1841. Par Lion Povttor. 

Montréal: Imprimerie du Messager, 4239, rue de Bordeaux. 1942. Pp. 121. 
THE eighth volume of the Cahiers des Dix maintains, and even surpasses, the 
level of excellence which has marked this publication. As in all collections, 
however, certain articles stand out in value, and the following seem to me to 
be of most interest to historians: “Pierre-Edouard Leclére,” by Francis-J. 
Audet; “Ah! mon grand-pér’, comme il buvait,” by Gérard Malchelosse; and 
“Montréal souléve la Province,” by Léo-Paul Desrosiers. 

M. Audet has done a great service to good feeling between French and 
English in Canada, as well as contributing to a better understanding of the 
contentious period of the 1830’s, in his scholarly article on Leclére. Leclére 
was a moderate who, as chief of police in Montreal during the troubled times, 
held a key position, and exercised his authority with sanity and justice. The 
leadership of such men has been too much overlooked in the past. M. Audet 
says of Leclére: “In politics he was a prudent man, as much a patriot as those 
who wanted to monopolize this title. He was loyal to his sovereign as well as 
to the well-understood interests of his fellow citizens whose happiness he 
ardently desired. A moderate, detesting the excesses of the two groups that 
were struggling to obtain power, just to both groups, he possessed the esteem 
of all with whom he came in contact” (p. 136). Rightly the author presents this 
man as an example of those “intelligent and farseeing people who believe in 
constant but gradual evolution . . . yet who want nothing to do with revolution” 
(p. 109). Included in the article are certain previously unpublished letters, 
the one from J. N. Cardinal, a rebel leader, being of great interest. It is a pity 
that M. Audet’s death has deprived us of further articles of this calibre from his 
pen. 

M. Malchelosse, under a picturesque title, gives us a careful, often amusing, 
and very valuable study of drinking habits in French Canada in the century 
following the British occupation. Such essays in social history have been few 
in French Canada, and the author is to be commended for his venture. One 
may question, however, whether the English influence in the spread of heavy 
drinking was as overwhelming as he suggests. There is not the least doubt 
that the English-speaking world drank as heavily as the French in this period, 
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nor can one fail to note that English-speaking traders pressed the advantages 
of the liquor trade to the full. Nevertheless, it is a well-known fact that the 
liquor question had been repeatedly raised in French Canada before 1763, and 
not merely with reference to the Indians. The English trader had a tradition 
to capitalize upon, and the change from brandy to rum does not seem a major 
one. It would seem that heavy drinking habits were associated with the social 
conditions of a by-gone age, conditions that were common to French and Eng- 
lish alike. 

In “Montréal souléve la Province,” M. Desrosiers reveals that the 
Société historique de Montréal has recently discovered in its manuscript col- 
lection two unknown registers written and compiled by Jacques Viger, first 
Mayor of Montreal. The two volumes contain the “archives of the popular 
opposition” to the Union bill presented in London in 1822, including resolutions, 
correspondence, petitions, circulars, minutes of meetings, and other documents. 
As secretary of the Montreal committee at the time, Viger was well placed to 
make this collection. Although much of the material is available elsewhere, a 
good deal of it is fresh. The fact that it has been brought together, and is now 
available at the Société Historique will greatly facilitate future study of the 
period. 

In “L’odyssée d’une société historique,” Victor Morin traces the develop- 
ment of this same Société Historique de Montréal from its foundation in 1858 
to its reorganization in 1916. Mgr Olivier Maurault contributes the Preface, 
an obituary article on Montarville Boucher de la Bruére, and a pleasant historico- 
travelogue about a trip to Louisiana in 1943,” “Un Canadien en Louisiana en 
1943.” In “La vie urbaine vers 1800” l’abbé Albert Tessier gives an interesting 
sketch of life in Quebec, Trois Riviéres, and Montréal at that time. “Les 
grands voyers de la Nouvelle France et leurs successeurs,” by Pierre-Georges 
Roy, and “Les juges de Montréal sous le régime frangais,” by E.-Z. Massicotte, 
are collections of short biographical accounts. Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne 
continues his series of articles on Iroquois life in “La poterie iroquoise”; and 
Maréchal Nantel presents an able popular article on the background and rise 
oi the institution of King’s Counsel. 

Likewise appearing under the auspices of Les Dix is Aux Loutsianais, a 
volume of seven essays by Mgr Maurault. Five of the articles were delivered 
as talks, three in French, two in English, and a sixth appeared as a newspaper 
article in Louisiana during a visit made last year. The final article also appears 
in Les Cahiers des Dix; Numéro Huit as mentioned above. The author points 
out that the first six articles were all written for a non-Canadian audience, i.e. 
they are popular articles compounded of material well known to Canadians. 

The author stresses the bonds between French Canadians and the Louis- 
ianans; and emphasizes the importance of the persistence of French culture in 
America, stating that this permanence in French Canada has been won through 
religion and intellectual discipline (p. 50). He says, “If we [the French 
Canadians] want to be somebody on this continent, we must remain French, 
Canadian French, of course, but French just the same in our character and 
traditions as well as in our language” (p. 37), and he points to the Université 
de Montréal as “a magnificent affirmation of the persistence of the French idea 

in America” (p. 23). 
Of great interest are his two articles, “Canada at War,’ and “Deux 
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Canadiens Frangais.” The first subject was treated at the request of the 
University of Louisiana. The author quotes at some length from Premier King 
about the general war effort, and then devotes the rest of the article to a descrip- 
tion of the French-Canadian war effort and point of view about the war. He 
points out that the French Canadians have always been opposed to British 
imperialism (p. 80). The Statute of Westminster is cited fully. Commenting 
upon it Mgr Maurault says: 

No act of the British Empire could have been more welcome to the French 
Canadians. It was realizing their centennial aspirations towards emancipation and 
ireedom; it seemed a deep cut from the imperialistic doctrine, so nefarious in their 
minds to the true interest and the natural evolution of Canada.... But [he says] the 
future was entirely different from what they expected. A certain kind of imperialism 
was still alive and powerful. By all sorts of means, especially by a clever use of silence, 
it succeeded during the last twelve years to minimize the sense of the once unanimously 
applauded document. Even our government did not draw from it all the advantages 
it obviously contained. True, our Parliament accepted the abdication of King Edward 
the Eighth, declared war to Germany separately from England, and to Japan even 
before England herself, and established Legations in foreign countries. These were 
slight satisfactions to our national pride. On the whole, the fate of the Statute of 
Westminster is a bitter disappointment to the French-Canadians [p. 87]. 


In concluding the article, he says, 


Therefore, the Canadians are acting most conscientiously. The only drawback is 
that while the Americans are making the war for the United States in a sovereign 
country which has been such for 150 years, the Canadians are shedding their blood for a 
commonwealth of Nations independent by written right, and considering what will 
become of their country when the conflict is over. Providence will provide! [p. 91]. 


In the second article, “Deux Canadiens Frangais,” Mgr Maurault selects 
irom amongst his contemporaries two great Canadians to present to his audience. 
These are M. Edouard Montpetit, economist, and Canon Lionel Groulx, historian, 
whom he describes as “two intellectuals, who are at the same time men of action, 
two ‘maitres de l’heure,’ to whom our young people listen, and whom they 
follow” (p. 95). Combined with biographical sketches are considerable quota- 
tions from the works of each man to illustrate the spirit of their work. Of M. 
Montpetit the author says, “. . . he has known how to express the profound 
thought of our people, Catholic and French, their claims and their ideals” 
(p. 97). Of Canon Groulx he says, “M. Groulx is not solely an energetic and 
moving historian, he is a man of action, an ‘animateur,’ an apostle. History has 
enlightened him better than anyone upon our national problems: the character 
of our patriotism, the ideal and necessary formation of the French Canadian, 
the conditions of our destiny in America” (p. 113). 

Mgr Charbonneau characterizes P. Pouliot’s work, La Réaction catholique 
de Montréal, 1840-1841, as a happy contribution to the celebration of the 
tercentenary of Montreal. It is more than that. It is a revelation of some of 
the motives and actions connected with a major decision in the development 
of French Canada. The preaching of Mgr de Forbin-Janson, Bishop of Nancy, 
in Canada, and the trip of Mgr Bourget, Bishop of Montreal, to France and 
Italy, mark the resumption of close and large-scale religious, hence cultural, 
contacts between New and Old France. When we realize that Mgr Bourget’s 
trip resulted in the return of the Jesuits, the coming of the Oblats, the Dames 
du Sacré-Coeur, the Religieuses du Bon Pasteur, the Fréres de 1’Instruction 
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Chrétienne, the Clercs de Saint Viateur, as well as others, we can understand 
something of the significance of this resumption of relations for Canada. 

Of course, not all cultural relations between the two countries quite ceased in 
the period from 1760 to 1840, but such as did occur were mostly of a nature to 
arouse alarm in Catholic French Canada, being largely revolutionary or liberal 
in character. Such undesired influences were felt in the Troubles of 1837. The 
writings of Lamennais, “the fallen Lamennais,” were circulating in the land. 
These unwanted French influences, it was felt, must be combated. Moreover, 
there were local difficulties such as the internal quarrels aroused by the naming 
of Mgr Lartigue as Bishop of Montreal; the foundation of the French-Canadian 
Missionary Society in 1839 (this seems much over-stressed by the author) ; 
the realization of the limited resources of the Church in Canada. These were 
some of the reasons which stirred Mgr Bourget and others to seek closer rela- 
tions with Roman Catholic France, a quest that was to be crowned with unusual 
success. As P. Pouliot says: “The French government of 1760 abandoned 
French Canada; eighty years later, in response to Mgr Bourget’s appeal, Catholic 
France, impoverished though it was, by the Revolution, was to collaborate to 
a great degree in the national and religious survival of French Canada” (p. 69). 

The influence which these relations have had upon the development of 
Canada need not be argued. The story of their origin and growth is of the 
greatest importance. In this book P. Pouliot has been able to rely upon a 
“Relation,” hitherto unpublished, which Mgr Bourget composed in 1842-3, with 
the help of a daily journal which he kept during his trip, for the aid of his 
collaborators in the diocese of Montreal. The “Relation,” we are told, not only 
narrates the story of the trip but contains as well “indispensable supporting 
documents.” The author quotes widely from this “Relation” in the text and 
in his notes. It should be pointed out, however, that so obviously valuable an 
historical source should be published in full with all the correspondence relevant 
to these events. Such a publication would be a first-rate contribution to his- 
torical study in this country. As it stands, this admirably documented book is 
an invitation to further investigation. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


The Shadows of the Trees: The Story of French-Canadians in New England. By 
Jacoues DucHARME. New York, London: Harper and Brothers. 1943. 
Pp. xiv, 258. ($2.50) 
THE purpose of this book, which deals with the Franco-Americans, is to show 
that the French Canadians who emigrated to New England between 1837 and 1930 
have ‘‘become Americans in the fullest sense of the word, and have made definite 
contributions to the American scene.’’ It attempts to explain the why and where- 
fore of their going. To gather his material, the author travelled in all the states 
of New England, read a considerable number of books, and drew from his personal 
experience. Being a New Englander by birth and a former editor of a French 
newspaper, he had first-hand knowledge of the situation of his compatriots. His 
book deals with the religious organization of the Franco-Americans, with edu- 
cation, the press, literature, politics, and the persistence of traditions and customs 
among them. It is disappointingly superficial and gives only a bird’s eye view, so 
to speak, of the questions it studies. The various chapters are nothing but sketches 
written in journalistic style and notes set down at random. 
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This work has been called a history of the Franco-Americans. It is nothing 
of the kind, in spite of the sub-title, ‘“The Story of the French-Canadians in New 
England.” Asa study of emigration, of its causes, direct and indirect, and of its 
extent, it is incomplete. The achievements of the Franco-Americans in all fields 
are only summarily enumerated. Otherwise, the present situation is well appraised; 
the dilemma of the emigrants and their descendants, torn between remaining 
Canadians and becoming full Americans, is presented and explained. The author 
notes that a slow but certain americanization is in progress. In some states like 
Vermont, the Franco-American is becoming quite indistinguishable. The French 
language has disappeared from the streets and from the homes; the names have 
been deformed or anglicized. Even in physical appearance and demeanour these 
people no longer look like the Latins they were in Quebec. Will they be absorbed 
completely all over New England? ‘The author thinks that it will take many 
generations before they are and that American civilization will have been made 
richer and more diversified by their coming. He wrote his book in English in 
order to reach a wider audience; which is well, as very little has been published in 
English on that subject for the general public. But the scholar and the research 
worker will pass it up. A bibliography, pretentious in length and scope, ends the 
book. It is only a check-list, however, compiled without care and precision. 
Many of the references, having been copied from catalogues, are incomplete, 
incorrect, or foreign to the subject. There isa map, but noindex. A more serious 
approach to the problem, a different method of presentation and pertinent research 
would have made this book more valuable and more interesting. 


GABRIEL NADEAU 
Rutland, Mass. 


Les Deputés de Montréal (ville et comtés), 1792-1867. Par Francis-J. AUDET. 

Montréal: Les Editions des Dix. 1943. Pp. 455. ($2.00) 

DurinG his long career Francis-J. Audet, recently deceased, has rendered 
invaluable services to the history of this country, as no one will doubt by 
perusing his bio-bibliography, published by his successor in the Federal Archives, 
Dr. Lucien Brault, in 1940. But it is as a biographer that he particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. The careers of no less than four thousand citizens were 
treated by him, among whom are some fourteen hundred members of the Bar 
oi the province of Quebec from the beginning of the English regime until Con- 
federation, and six hundred governors and administrators of Canada and its 
provinces. 

For the time being, efforts are being made to save from oblivion the fifty-one 
biographies of the members of the first parliament of Lower Canada, in which 
I assisted him, but it seems very hard to find help in the publication of 600 
pages of history. In the meantime, “Les Dix,” a literary society of which Dr. 
Audet was one of the charter members and which is the depository of most of 
Dr. Audet’s manuscripts, had the good idea, after the tercentenary of Montreal 
had passed without Dr. Audet’s biographies of its members of Parliament having 
appeared, of publishing them the following year, and the lives of seventy-five 
gentlemen who, at some time or other, were the Montrealers’ choice in parlia- 
mentary elections. 

All these biographies are not, and could not be, of identical length, nor 
are they equally original. Dr. Audet could not, of course, omit such men as 
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Papineau, Lafontaine, and Cartier, whose lives had already been more exten- 
sively described, particularly by the late A. D. De Celles, C.M.G. These form 
a class by themselves. The most important and interesting part of the work 
consists in the biographies of the second category of members, those who have 
been so far almost forgotten by historians, but whose lives are evoked by Dr. 
Audet. Among these are the Honourable Dominique Mondelet, whom Dr. 
Audet rehabilitated in over forty pages, as he had rehabilitated Haldimand in 
1923, Papineau, Sr. (already dealt with by the late Senator L. O. David, but 
on whom Dr. Audet throws a new light), Sabrevois de Bleury, Judge L. C. 
Foucher, J. M. Mondelet, the picturesque Jean-Marie Ducharme, and others, 
whose lives throw a singular light on the history of their times. For these 
biographies alone the book is worth purchasing. 

Among the English members, James McGill, of whom the author of McGill 
and Its Story declared that little is known, takes twenty pages, and Joseph 
l'robisher, of Beaver Hall, the Honourable John Richardson, the first president 
of the Montreal General Hospital, and others, are described with a thorough- 
ness that has not been found so tar in English. Some, on the other hand, like 
Sir A. A. Dorion, D’Arcy McGee, Sir John Rose, the Honourable Pierre de 
Rocheblave and A. O. Berthelet, might easily have been more extensively 
treated. The same thing might be said of the minor luminaries to whom only 
a page or two are devoted. But it must not be forgotten that, after his retire- 
ment on pension, Dr. Audet was confined to his house, which interfered with 
his researches. As they are, these biographies constitute a most important 
contribution to the history of Montreal. 

Mr. Gérard Malchelosse, secretary of “Les Dix,” is to be congratulated 
upon having carried this book to a successful conclusion while Dr. Audet, 
bedridden, could not attend to the details thereof, and for having written a 
substantial preface and assumed the humbler task of providing the book with 
a ten-page index of the most important subjects and persons mentioned. 

Reference must be made here to the modest, but most efficient collaboration 
of M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, of the Judicial Archives of Montreal, who has 
checked up the dates of all the events which could be verified with the assistance 
of the court records of Montreal. 

E, FABRE-SURVEYER 
Court House, Montreal. 


Histoire de la Province de Québec.’ X. I. Tarte. XI. S.-N. Parent. Par ROBERT 
RuMILLY. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1943. Pp. 262; 244. 
($1.00 each) 

THESE two volumes of M. Rumilly’s Histoire de la Province de Québec carry the 

story of the province from 1901 to 1905, or to the resignation of S.-N. Parent as 

premier. ‘The period, brief as it was, was one of the most important in Quebec 
history. It witnessed the invasion of the province by Anglo-Canadian and United 

States power and paper interests, and the rise of modern capitalistic enterprise in 

other fields. The period witnessed, also, the emergence of nationalism as a con- 

certed movement. Against this dynamic background (if backgrounds may be 


1Vol. I was reviewed in the C.H.R., XXI, 426; vols. II-IV, XXII, 438; vols. V-IX, 
XXIV, 65. 
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permitted to be dynamic), moved the Quebec politicians, Simon Napoleon Parent, 
the “‘safe’’ Liberal premier; young Lomer Gouin, with his ambitions and his tra- 
ditions of rougism; Senator Phi!ippe Auguste Choquette, the stormy petrel of his 
day. Of these developments, certainly the most interesting, and undoubtedly 
the most important are the accounts of Anglo-Canadian and American big business, 
and the rise of nationalism. ‘The first of these stories has been largely untold 
until M. Rumilly chronicled the many-sided activities of the Forgets, the Holts, 
the Prices, and the rest, and of their apologist, Hugh Graham. M. Rumilly’s 
account of the upswing of nationalism is very complete. In essence, it was a 
compound of many forces, intellectual, religious, and economic, as well as political. 
Chapters 1 and 2 of volume x, and chapter 1 of volume x1 make extremely 
interesting reading, and should be heartily recommended to those Anglo-Canadians 
who insist on seeing French Canada all of a piece. Of course, the terminal date 
of March, 1905, prevents M. Rumilly from carrying his narrative of nationalism 
into its final, and better known, phase. Nevertheless, the bases of nationalism are 
very satisfactorily established. Another topic touched on is the birth of modern 
trade unionism in Quebec. This subject emphatically merits greater prominence, 
both because of inherent interest, and because of the information the author pos- 
sesses, than a section of a chapter entitled ambiguously, ‘“‘Quebéc et le nouveau 
Transcontinental’ (vol. x, chap. 4). M. Rumilly has been fortunate in dis- 
covering a certain continuity for the volumes under review in the person of M. 
Henri Bourassa, the hope and inspiration of so many of the province’s young men. 
The figure of M. Bourassa is sympathetically drawn, and, very cleverly, the author 
shows his progressively expanding mind, and the consequent additions to the 
nationalist programme. Some of the other characters are not so well done; 
Préfontaine, for example, and astonishingly enough, Laurier. These alone betray 
the difficulties the author must have encountered in appraising events (or figures) 
so nearly contemporary. 


Joun Irwin CooPER 
McGill University. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREsS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HistoricaL Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. The Dominions look to the future. (Foreign policy reports, 
XIX (18), Dec. 1, 1943.) New York: Foreign Policy Association. Dec. 1, 1943. 
Pp. 242-51. (25c.) ‘‘Closer in thought and in environment to the United States 
than they are to any other country, yet linked indissolubly to Europe through 
Britain and to the Pacific or Africa through geography, the Dominions have it in 
their power to make a valuable contribution to the unity of the postwar world.” 


Empire Digest. Vol. 1, no. 1, October, 1943. Toronto: Empire Information, 330 Bay 
Street. Published monthly. (25c.a copy; $2.50a year) A new monthly periodical 
which collects and summarizes authoritative articles that are published each month 
concerning the varied countries of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 


GRAHAM, GERALD S. Britain and Canada. (Longmans pamphlets on the British 
Commonwealth, no. 6.) London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1943. Pp. 48. (25c.) 


Hairax, Lord. A United Commonwealth policy (Labour review, VI (11), Jan., 1944, 
191-3). Partial text of the address delivered to the Toronto Board of Trade on 
January 24, 1944. See also Toronto Board of Trade Journal for February, 1944. 


PEARDON, THOMAS PRESTON. Great Britain and the Empire (in Modern World Politics 
by THORSTEN V. KALIjARVI et al., New York, 1943, 376-408). 


The Powers and the peace (Round table, no. 133, Dec., 1943, 12-21). Takes into con- 
sideration the role of the Commonwealth. 


SHAW, RoGeR. Sinews of empire, 1943 (South Atlantic quarterly, XLIV (4), Oct., 
1943, 356-69), ‘‘The true basis of this Empire is historical sentiment.” 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CLAXTON, BROOKE. Anglo-American relations and Canadian policy (in The United 
Nations: Today and tomorrow, ed. by VIOLET ANDERSON, Toronto, 19438, 145-59). 


TANSILL, CHARLES G. Canadian-American relations, 1875-1911. (The Relations of 
Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared under the direction of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and 
History, James T. Shotwell, director.) New Haven: Yale University Press; 
loronto: Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xx, 507. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


VAILLANCOURT, EMILE. Le Canada et les Nations Unies. Montréal: Editions Beau- 
chemin. 1942. Pp. 145. (75c.) A series of open letters, radio addresses, editori- 
als, etc., gathered together in one volume. 


III. CANADA AND THE WAR 


Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada at war series, no. 32, Jan., 1944. 
Ottawa: The Board. 1944. Pp. 63. 


Canadian women on active service. Royal Canadian Air Force by WILLA WALKER. 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps by MARGARET EATON. Women’s Royal Canadian 
Naval Service by ADELAIDE SINCLAIR (Canadian geographical journal, XXVII (6), 
Dec., 1943, 264-93). The duties, responsibilities, and organization of each of the 
services is described. 
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CLEGG, Howarp. Canuck in England: Journal of a Canadian soldier. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. 160. 


McInnis, EpGar. The Oxford periodical history of the war. No. 17. July to September, 
1043. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. 257-352. (25c.) 


Murpuy, Cuares J. V. The first Canadian army (Fortune, XXIX (1), Jan., 1944, 
157-8, 160, 162, 164, 167-8). An outline of the part the Canadian Army in Britain 
has played. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 
Les Cahiers des Dix. No.8. Montréal: Les Dix. 1943. Pp. 321. Reviewed on p. 76 


GopBouT, ARCHANGE (comp.). Bulletin des sociétés historiques canadiennes-francaises, 
1942. Québec: Les Editions de Culture; Montréal: La Librarie G. Ducharme. 
1943. Pp. 113. See note in the Notes and Comments section. 

—_—_——— Sociétés historiques de langue frangaise (Culture, III (1), mars, 
1942, 67-89). A most useful article, also printed as a separate offprint, which 
presents the results of a survey of French-Canadian historical societies and their 
activities. 


Guide to depositories of manuscript collections in New York state (exclusive of New York 
city) (New York history, XXV (1), Jan., 1944, 64-8). Supplement no. 4 to the 
guide. 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN. The pageant of Canadian history. New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1943. Pp. xii, 370. ($4.00) Mrs. Peck is the 
author of a number of travel books with historical backgrounds designed chiefly 
for young people. An American, she has recently interested herself in the histories 
of those countries which are the closest neighbours of the United States; and the 
present book is the result of her travels in Canada and her studies in Canadian 
development. It is a simple, unpretentious, and sympathetic account, without, 
however, much of the colour and drama which the word “‘pageant’’ would appear 
toimply. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


SAVELLE, Max. The foundations of American civilization: A history of colonial America. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942. Pp. xvi, 773. To be reviewed later. 


(2) New France 


FALARDEAU, JEAN-CHARLES. Paroisses de France et de Nouvelle-France au X VIIe 
siécle. (Cahiers de l’Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de 
Laval, Il (7).) Québec: Editions du Cap Diamant. 1943. Pp. 38. (1L5c.) 


La Figure la plus populaire (B.R.H., XLIX (11), nov., 1948, 321-38). This article 
reproduces Charlevoix’s account of Catherine Tekakwitha’s life in his Histoire de 
la Nouvelle France. 


MARCHAND, SIDNEY A. Acadian exiles in the golden coast of Louisiana. Donaldsonville, 
La.: The author. 1943. Pp. 112. ($1.50) See p. 72. 


MassicoTtTE, E.-Z. La Redoute du Saint-Enfant-Jesus (B.R.H., XLIX (9), sept., 1943, 
279-81). In 1662 Maisonneuve granted to Jean Auger-Baron a small property on 
the outskirts of the existing colony at Montreal; with the concession went the 
obligation to maintain a redoubt for defensive purposes, a redoubt which came to 
be known as “‘la redoute du Saint-Enfant-Jesus.” 


Nute, Grace LEE. Caesars of the wilderness: Médard Chouart, Sieur des Groseilliers 
and Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710. New York, London: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1943. Pp. xviii, 386. ($4.00) See p. 67. 
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PEGHAIRE, JULIEN. La France royale et l’ime canadienne (La revue dominicaine, 
XLIX, juin, 1943, 328-43). Elaborates on the richness of culture that Canada 
derives from old France. 

————————._ La France royale et le peuplement du Canada (La revue dominicaine, 
XLIX, April, 1943, 223-35). France’s greatest contribution to Canada was the 
building up of the Canadian population. 


Roy, P.-G. Comment on récompensait les héros (B.R.H., XLIX (7), juillet, 1943, 218-24). 
A delay of more than ten years took place before M. Francois Hertel and his sons 
were given recognition of their military services in New France. 

- Sous le Régime seigneurial (B.R.H., XLIX (10), oct., 1948, 308-11). Some 

notes on customs under the seigneurial system. 





(3) British North America before 1867 


BELKNAP, HENRY WyckorFF (comp.), A check list of Salem privateers in the War of 1812 
(Essex Institute historical collections, LXXIX (3, 4), July, 1943, 256-74; Oct., 
1943, 371-86; LXXX (1), Jan., 1944, 79-91). Further instalments in this check- 
list. 


CARTER, CLARENCE EpwIn (comp. and ed.). The territorial papers of the United States. 
XI. The territory of Michigan, 1820-1829. Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 19438. Pp. x, 1872. ($3.25) To be reviewed later. 


KING, W. CoRNWALLIS, as told to MARY WEEKES. Founding Fort Nelson (Beaver, 
outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 42-3). The author describes his first winter after re- 
establishing Fort Nelson in 1865; the original fort had been deserted after the 
massacre by the Indians of its inhabitants in 1812-13. 


Lane, Cart D. The fleet in the forest. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. [Toronto: 
Longmans Green]. 1943. Pp. x, 369. ($3.00) A novel about the Battle of Lake 
Erie in the War of 1812. To be reviewed later. 


McELvroy, Ropert and RicGs, THomas (eds.). The unfortified boundary: A diary of 
the first survey of the Canadian boundary line from St. Regis to the Lake of the Woods 
by Major Joseph Delafield, American agent under Articles VI and VII of the Treaty 
of Ghent. New York: Privately printed. 1943. Pp. xiv, 490. ($7.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


MassicottTe, E.-Z. Les Voltigeurs de Salaberry (1812-13) (B.R.H., XLIX (7), juillet, 
1943, 201-2). Describes the uniforms worn by de Salaberry’s troops in the War of 
1812. 


MuLLeTT, CHARLEs F. (ed.). Roman precedents and British colonial policy in 1770 
(Huntington library quarterly, VII (1), Nov., 1943, 97-104). Robert Mackintosh 
in 1770 outlined his ‘“‘heads of proposals” on the proper relationship of a mother 
country and her colonies; to point his arguments, and defend English policy, he 
relied on Tacitus and Sallust, the same classical writers whom the colonists most 
relied on to bolster their side of the argument. 


SANDERSON, CHARLES R. (ed.). The Arthur papers, being the papers mainly confidential, 
private, and demi-official of Sir George Arthur, K.C.H., last lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, in the manuscript collection of the Toronto Public Libraries. Part I. 
Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries and University of Toronto Press. 1943. 
Pp. 240. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


SCHAUWECKER, FRANZ. Thecumseh: Erhebung der prairie. Berlin: Safari-verlag, C. 
Boldt. 1942. Pp. 268. A book on Tecumseh, Shawnee chief, 1768-1813. 


SEAVER, JAMES Everett. A narrative of the life of Mary Jemison, the white woman of 
the Genesee. Revised by CHARLES DELAMATER VAIL (first printed, 1918). New 
York: American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 287 Convent Ave. 
1942. Pp. (a-x), 459. To be reviewed later. 
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STANLEY, GEORGE F.G. British operations in the American northwest, 1812-15 (Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXII (87), autumn, 1943, 91-106). 


TURNER, JOHN PETER. The la Loche brigade (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 32-6). 
Chief among the York boat brigades organized at the Red River settlement was 
that plying between Fort Garry, Portage la Loche and York Factory. 


Wricat, Louis B. and TInLING, MARION (eds.). Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786: 
Being the travel diary and observations of Robert Hunter, Jr., a young merchant of 
London. San Marino, Calif.: The Huntington Library. 1943. Pp. x, 393. 
($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


ArEs, RicHarD. Notre question nationale. Montréal: Editions de l’Action Nationale. 
1943. Pp. 240. 


Brapy, ALEXANDER and Scott, F. R. (eds.). Canada after the war: Studies in political, 
social, and economic policies for post-war Canada. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited. 1943. Pp. xii, 348. To be reviewed later. 


Canada. Changes in party fortunes (Round table, no. 133, Dec., 1943, 69-76). A survey 
of the political situation in Canada, the Ontario election, the growing strength of 
the C.C.F. and Bloc Populaire, the outlook for the two older parties. 


Canada, Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Report, Ottawa, September 24, 1043. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. vi, 64. 


Canada, Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Dominion of Canada govern- 
ment publications, annual catalogue, October 1, 1943. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. 
Pp. 140. (25c.) 


Canada, Dominion of. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1942. Edited by 
Gustave Lanctot. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. Ix, 186. (50c.) There 
are several features of the Report for 1942 which deserve attention. It contains a 
small but interesting collection of documents on rationing and price-fixing in early 
Canada; and it includes, as an appendix, the calendar of the Q series of state papers 
for Lower Canada for the years 1839-41. Of special interest is the announcement 
that the manuscript division of the Archives has received a most important : ccession 
of official papers from the Governor-General’s Office, which cover the years from 
1871 to 1913. |D. G. CREIGHTON] 


Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. Minutes of proceedings and evidence. (Nos. 33-6, Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1943.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. 


Canada, Secretary of State. Report for year ended March 31, 1943. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1943. Pp. 40. (10c.) 


Canadian propaganda policy (Economist, vol. 144, April 17, 1943, 495-6). 


CHAMBERLIN, W.H. Canada swings to the left (Harper’s magazine, vol. 188, no. 1123, 
Dec., 1943, 1-9). Explains to American readers the suddenly increased strength 
of the C.C.F., its plans and platform, and the Canadian voters’ attitude toward it. 


Corner, Horace C. (ed.). The Canadian almanac and legal and court directory for the 
year 1944. Toronto: Copp Clark Co. Ltd. 1944. Pp. vi, 766. ($7.00) 


Corry, J. H. Some Canadian cities (Canadian geographical journal, XX VII (6), Dec., 
1943, 263; XXVIII (1), Jan., 1944, 40). Short histories of various cities, and the 
meaning and origin of their names. 


DUHAMEL, RoGER. L’amendement a la constitution canadienne (Action nationale, XXII, 
1943, 5-17). 
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Estorick, Eric. Will the C.C.F. win in Canada? (New republic, vol. 109 (26), Dec. 27, 
1943, 910-12). 


ForsEY, EUGENE A. Reconstruction: The first steps (Canadian unionist, XVII (5), 
Oct., 1943, 114-16, 122; Nov., 1943, 138-40, 143). 


GAUDRAULT, P.-M. Ernest Lapointe (La Revue dominicaine, XLVIII, jan., 1942, 1-9). 


LeEDovux, Burton. French and English Canadians: An account of what has happened 
between two peoples to the north of us (Commonweal, Jan. 8, 1943). A reply to this 
article by Mr. H. C. F. Bell was published in the issue of Commonweal for January 
29, 1943. 


LONGLEY, RONALD STEWART. Sir Francis Hincks: A study of Canadian politics, rail- 
ways, and finance in the nineteenth century. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1943. Pp. viii, 480. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


MAHEUX, ARTHUR (ed.). Lettres de l’ Abbé Henri-Raymond Casgrain a Francis Parkman 
(Le Canada francais, XXX (7, 8), mars, 1943, 552-5; avril, 1943, 632-5; XXXI 
(1, 2, 4, 6), sept., 1943, 71-6; oct., 1943, 151-8; déc., 1943, 307-12; fév., 1944, 
469-73). From January to June, 1942, Le Canada frangais published the letters of 
the historian Parkman to the Abbé Casgrain, the originals of which are in the 
Archives of Laval University (see C.H.R., XXIV, Sept., 1943, 334). The other 
part of this long correspondence, the letters of the Abbé Casgrain to Parkman, is 
kept in the Archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston. A photo- 
graphic copy of these letters was secured by the Abbé Maheux, Archivist at Laval 
University, and the other side of the correspondence is herewith reproduced. 
—_———— —— Pourquoi sommes-nous divisés? Montréal: Radio-Canada. 
1943. Pp. 219. A collection of talks given by the Abbé Maheux over the French 
penuens of the C.B.C. from September, 1942, to January, 1943. To be reviewed 
ater. 





MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Aux Louisianais. Montréal: Editions des Dix. 1943. Pp. 161. 
See p. 76. 


MicHEL, ELEANOR L. Les Canadiens francais d’aprés le roman canadien-francais 
contemporain. Manchester, N.H.: [Editions Lafayette]. [1943.] Pp. 146. This 
was a thesis submitted to Laval University by the author, an American, English- 
speaking, who based her work on a study of sixty-two French-Canadian novels 
which appeared between 1900 and 1940. 


Morin, WitFrip. Nos Droits minoritaires: Les Minorités frangaises au Canada. Mont- 
réal: Editions Fides. 1943. Pp.431. To be reviewed later. 


NicHOLis, R. V. V. The McGill Chemistry Department: The pre-war years (McGill 
news, XXV (2), winter, 1943, 7-12, 62). 


NorMANDIN, A. L. (ed.). The Canadian parliamentary guide, 1943. Ottawa: Syndicat 
d’ceuvres sociales Ltée. 1943. Pp. 716. ($4.00) 


OLLIVIER, MAURICE (comp. and ed.). British North America Act and amendments 
(together with other acts and orders in council relating to the constitution of Canada 
and of its provinces), 1867-1943. (With prefix containing text of Quebec Resolutions, 
1864, and London Resolutions, 1866.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 19438. Pp. 359. 
This is an important and extremely useful government publication. Its material 
is divided into four parts. Part I, which is prefixed by the Quebec and London 
Resolutions, contains the British North America Act, 1867, and its amendments, 
together with other imperial statutes relating to Canada, such as the Statute of 
Westminster. Part II, which is much the shortest of the four, is made up of a 
few important imperial orders in council affecting Canada. Part III contains 
statutes of Canada relating to the provinces and to provincial matters such as 
boundaries and natural resources. Finally, Part IV contains a second group of 
statutes of Canada concerning constitutional matters of the federation as a whole. 

[D. G. CREIGHTON] 
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Ortick, E. M. McGill contributions to the origin of ice hockey (McGill news, XXV (2), 
winter, 1943, 13-17). Denies indignantly that Kingston's claims to be the site of 
the proposed Hockey Hall of Fame have validity. 


Planning post-war Canada (Canadian forum, each issue). A special section which ap- 
pears in each issue. 


Prince, A. E. The Honourable Duncan McArthur (Queen's review, XVII, 1943, 162-3). 
A brief outline of the life of one of Canada’s great educationalists. 


Rehabilitation and reconstruction in Canada (in Post-war plans of the United Nations by 
Lewis L. Lorwin, New York, 19438, 178-200). 


RYERSON, STANLEY B. French Canada: A study in Canadian democracy. With a fore- 
word by EvaristE Dust. Toronto: Progress Books. 1943. Pp. 254. ($2.00) 
To be reviewed later. 


ViaTTE, AuGustE. Les Relations intellectuelles du Canada francais (La Revue domini- 
caine, XLVIII, déc., 1942, 286-91). Points out that with the fall of France, French 
Canada has become the bastion of French culture, and analyses the ingredients of 
that culture. 


(5) The War of 1914-18 


Hasse, F. R. A touched-up war diary (Forty-niner, no. 38, Jan., 1944, 12-16). This is 
the eightee nth and concluding instalment of the author's diary account of early 
days in France with the 49th Battalion, Edmonton Regiment, 1914-18. 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
LANCASTER, G. B. Grand parade. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock [Toronto: Mc- 


Clelland and Stewart]. 1943. Pp.iv, 377. ($3.00) A novel whose scene is Halifax 
around 1800. To be reviewed later. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BoyYLe, ROLLAND. Minorité protestante du Québec (Relations, III, 1943, 228-31). An 
historical account of the treatment of her Protestant minority by the province of 
Quebec. 


DANNET, CHARLES. Vieilles maisons de Québec (La Revue dominicaine, XLVIII, déc., 
1942, 282-5). 


FALARDEAU, JEAN-CHARLES. La place des professions liberales dans le Québec (La Revue 
dominicaine, XLVIII, déc., 1942, 274-81). Many changes have occurred in the 
past forty years, and the French-Canadians are entering other professions than the 
clerical, the legal, and medical, but much is yet to be done. 


GAUVREAU, JEAN-Marir. Sécrets et ressources des bois du Québec. Montréal: Editions 
Fides. 1948. Pp. 225. 


Massicotte, E.-7. Dominique Rousseau, mattre orfévre et négociant en pee (B.R.H. 
XLIX (11), nov., 1943, 342-8). Some notes about this goldsmith and fur trader of 
Montreal, 1755-1825. 

—— L'Intendance a Montréal (B.R.H., XLIX (8), aofit, 1943, 229-32); 

‘Le Palais de I’ Intendance apres 1761 (B.R.H., XLIX (9), sept., 1943, 264-8). Some 


notes on a well-known building in Montreal. 





Montréal économique: Etude préparée a l'occasion du troisiéme centenaire de la ville- 
(Etudes sur Notre Milieu, no. 3, Collection dirigée par EspRAS MINVILLE.) Mont- 
réal: Editions Fides, Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales. 1943. Pp. 430. 

($1.50) 
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Québec, Archives de la Province de. Inventaire de greffes des notaires du régime francais. 
Vols. I and II. Par PieRRE-GrorGES Roy et ANTOINE Roy. Québec: King’s 
Printer. 1942. Pp. 324; 280. 

——  —————_ [ nveentarire de pitces sur la cote de Labrador, con- 
servées aux Archives de la Province de Québec. Vol. I1. Par PiERRE-GEORGEsS Roy. 
Québec: King’s Printer. 1942. Pp. 300. The appearance of these first two 
volumes of a calendar of the notarial records of the French regime will be warmly 
welcomed by all historians of the period. They reveal the richness of an historical 
source which, as the editors say, has been more and more valued in recent years. 
These records will be found especially valuable for students of social and economic 
history. The two volumes list exclusively seventeenth-century records. The 
second volume of the calendar of documents concerning Labrador brings to an end 
that series. It contains an index for the two volumes. 

For many years the Provincial Archives of Quebec have set a high standard 
in the issuance of useful calendars such as these, a standard that might well be 
imitated by other provinces. [R.M.S.] 


Roy, P.-G. Les Epidémies a Québec (B.R.H., XLIX (7), juillet, 1943, 204-15). A history 
of epidemics in Quebec City from its foundation to 1854. 


Tiny isles stage comeback (Family herald and weekly star, Oct. 13, 1943, 3-4). Refers to 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
Dossin, F. H. Our old home town. Woodcut illustrations by MAry Lee. Toronto: 
Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited. 1943. Pp. xii, 246. ($3.00) 
The story of Peterborough, Ontario. To be reviewed later. 


4) The Prairie Provinces 


EpmMonps, W. E. Edmonton, past and present: A brief history. Edmonton: Douglas 
Printing Co. 1943. Pp. 32. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


CarTER, S. MAuRICE (ed.). Who's who in British Columbia, 1942-3. Ed. V. Vancouver: 
P.O. Box 803. 1943. Pp. 335. 


Dee, HENry DrumMoND. An Irishman in the fur trade: The life and journals of John 
Work (British Columbia historical quarterly, VII (4), Oct., 1948, 229-70). Fifteen 
journals of Work, kept in the Provincial Archives of British Columbia, give a fairly 
complete picture of what he did on the Pacific slope from July, 1823, to October, 
1835. The gaps which exist must be filled in later when his journals at various 
posts are obtainable from the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives. 


FisHER, RayMonp H. The Russian fur trade, 1550-1700. (University of California 
Publications in History, vol. 31.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 275. To be reviewed later. 


MacKay, Corpay. House of ghosts (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1948, 4-8). Helmcken 
House, built by Dr. John Sebastian Helmcken in 1852 in Victoria, was opened in 
August, 1941, as an historical house museum; although not the oldest house in 
British Columbia, it is the oldest residence to survive unchanged from its original 
state. 


RotHery, AGNes. The ports of British Columbia: The story of Canada’s great Pacific 
seaport cities, Vancouver and Victoria. New York: Doubleday Doran [Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart]. 1943. Pp. viii, 279. ($4.00) This is a popular descrip- 
tion and analysis of the two Pacific coast seaports of Victoria and Vancouver. The 
author presents a general picture of the life of the two cities, political, economic, 
and social. There is a certain amount of historical material in the volume, but, 
on the whole, it is a travel-book rather than a history. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


Okanagan Historical Society. Tenth report. Vernon, B.C.: The Society. 1943. 
Pp. xvi, 132. See Notes and Comments section of this issue. 
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(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


ANDERSON, J. W. Nascopie, 1943 (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1948, 15-17). The 1943 
voyage of the Nascopie into Hudson Bay and Arctic waters is described. 


ARCHIBALD, E.S. The Canadian northwest (C.S.T.A. review, no. 39, Dec., 1943, 5-11, 
48). A survey of the agricultural and other resources of the region. 


DE BAETs, MAURICE, trans. from the French by Sister MARY MILDRED. The apostle 
of Alaska: The life of the Most Reverend Charles John Seghers. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 292. ($2.50) See p. 54. 


CAMSELL, CHARLES. Planning the new northwest (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVII (6), Dec., 1943, 251-61). A consideration of the area included in the North 
Pacific Planning Project (under the auspices of the Joint Economic Committees of 
Canada and the United States), some of the resources of the region, and the possi- 
bilities of development that are latent therein. 


HAuseER, HetnricH. Kanada, zukunftsland im morden. Nach retseberichten und 
literarischen unterlagen bearbeitet von Reinhard Jaspert. Berlin: Safari-verlag. 
1941. Pp. 299. (106 illustrations; 8 maps) A travelogue, describing a journey 
taken through Canada. 


Jenkins, THoMAs. The man of Alaska: Peter Trimble Rowe. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. 1948. Pp. xvi, 340. ($3.75) See p. 55. 


KizER, BENJAMIN H. The U.S.-Canadian northwest: A demonstration area for inter- 
national postwar planning and development. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
[Toronto: Ryerson Press]. 1943. Pp. xvi, 71. ($1.35) See p. 58. 


MacDona.p, Matcom. Down north. London, Toronto, New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 274. ($3.00) See p. 58. 


McMurray, Fioyp I. West bound. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1943. 
Pp. iv, 394. ($1.80) An account of the author's thirty-thousand-mile trek through 
the Middle West, the Northwest, and Alaska. 


MANNING, T.H. The Foxe Basin coasts of Baffin Island (Geographical journal, CI (5,6), 
May-June, 19438, 225-51). Continues the account of the British Canadian Arctic 
expedition from August, 1937, to January, 1941. An account of the earlier part of 
the expedition was given by P. M. Bennett, one of the members of the expedition, 
in the Geographical Journal, XCV (2), Feb., 1940, 109-20. 


MANNING, Mrs. Tom. Igloo for the night. London: Hodder and Stoughton Limited. 
1943. Pp. 232. (12s. 6d.) See p. 59. 


PETERS, Mary Crocker. Aklavik of the Arctic (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 28-31). 
Life in Aklavik is described. 


RENDAL, Henry [pseud., Oscar H. Vogel]. Reflections of a trapper. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance and Company. 19438. Pp. 75. ($2.00) See p. 58. 


Ross, CoLtn. Zwischen U.S.A. und dem pol: Durch Kanada, Neufundland, Labrador 
und die Arktis. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1941. Pp. 310. 


SavaGE, A. H. Dogsled apostles. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1942. Pp. xvi, 231. 
($2.75) An account of Roman Catholic missionaries in Alaska. See p. 54. 


SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON. The Arctic prairies: A canoe-journey of 2,000 miles in 
search of the caribou, being the account of a voyage to the region north of Aylmer Lake. 
New York: International University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 308. ($3.50) This 
book was first published in 1911, and relates the story of an expedition made by 
Mr. Seton and Mr. Edward A. Preble in 1907 down the Athabasca River to the 
country north of Aylmer and Clinton-Colden Lakes. It was reviewed in the 

ripey of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, XVI, 1912, 113-14. See,p. 

54 of this issue. 
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WEIGERT, HANS W. The northward course (Virginia quarterly review, XX (1), winter, 
1944, 114-22). The consciousness of the North as a pivotal sector of America’s 
political geography is of a recent date. 


WinTER, JAMES M. New York to Alaska: Voyage of steamer ‘‘Dolphin,” May to July, 
1900; A day to day personal narrative. Middleton, N.Y.: Whitlock Press. 1943. 
Pp. 80. See p. 57. 


(7) Newfoundland 
Houston, GEORGE. The future of Newfoundland (Contemporary review, no. 935; 
Nov., 1943, 279-83). Considers the economic, political, and constitutional position 

of Newfoundland. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


LeDoux, Burton. Economic injustice in Quebec: The problems of French Canadian 
workers in industry (Commonweal, April 9, 1948). 


MINVILLE, Espras (ed.). Etudes sur notre milieu. 1. Notre milieu. Il. L’agriculture. 
III. Montréal économique. Montréal: Les Editions Fides, L’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes commerciales. 1942; 1943. Pp. 443; 555; 432. ($1.50 each) A series 
of economic studies on various aspects of the province of Quebec. 


National Farm Radio Forum, Planning for plenty series. No. 1. Planning, prices, and 
controls. 2. Planning for health. 3. Planning farm credit. 4. Planning for rural 
living. Toronto: National Farm Radio Forum, 71 King St. West. 1943. Pp. 14; 
20; 20; 16. 


Martin, Pau. Vocational training in wartime (Food for thought, IV (5), Jan., 1944, 
8-11). Studies the war-time training-programme of thousands of people in war- 
industry skills and those of the armed forces, with a view to determining what 
significance it has for the re-training of many thousands for a peace-time economy. 


Notre milieu, la forét. 1X. Le commerce du bois et de ses dérivés par FRANCOIS VEZINA. 
X. Le probléme social de la forét par E. MINVILLE (L’Actualité économique, 19e 
année, nov., 1943, 17-42, 60-89). 


(2) Agriculture 


Cuatwin, DorotHy KELLY. Canadian agricultural documents, federal and provincial 
(College and research libraries, V (1), Dec., 1943, 62-70, 74). 


Murray, Erste McLeop. Post-war planning for Canada: Agriculture (Ontario library 
review, XXVII (4), Nov., 1943, 424-39). Contains a most useful bibliography. 


Watson, J. A. Scott. Canadian farming in wartime (C.S.T.A. review, no. 39, Dec., 
1943, 13-20). 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 
NotsEux, Donat-C. Dix années de colonisation a Ste-Anne-de-Roquemaure, 1933-43. 
Quebec: Minister of Colonization. 1943. Pp. 75 


(4) Geography 
Moore, E. S. Elementary geology for Canada. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and 
Sons (Canada) Limited. 1944. Pp. viii, 438. ($3.85) To be reviewed later. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 
BauLu, RoGer. La route Canada-Alaska (La revue dominicaine, XLIX, mai, 1943, 
281-6). 


JackMAN, W.T. War and postwar transport problems in Canada (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 230, Nov., 1943, 123-33). 
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Witson, G. Lioyp. Wartime transport control in Canada (Annals*of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 230, Nov., 1943, 116-22). 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


PHILLIPS, CHARLES E. Five problems of Canadian education (Canadian forum, XXIII; 
no. 275, Dec., 1943, 198-200). The author points out and discusses five problems 
which he considers the more important problems of public education in Canada. 


Québec, Conseil Supérieur de la Coopération. L’éducation dans le mouvement coopératif. 
(Quatri¢me congrés général des coopérateurs, Compte rendu des conférences et des 
débats.) 1943. Pp. 156. ($1.50) 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BELANGER, VALERIEN. Le Code de Droit canonique et notre législation particuliére au 
Canada (Le Séminaire, VIII (4), déc., 1943, 286-95). 


BRASSARD, GERARD. Armorial des évéques du Canada. Montréal: Mercury Publishing 
Company, Ltd., 740 ouest, rue Saint-Paul. 1940. Pp. 404. (318.75) ‘‘Album 
historico-héraldique contenant les portraits et les armoiries des évéques du Canada 
depuis Mgr de Montmorency de Laval jusqu’a date avec notice biographique pour 
chacun,” 


Fortin, ALPHONSE. Les Saints Martyrs canadiens. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1943. 
Pp. 132. 


IX. GENEALOGY 

BoucHER, Roméo. Réponse (B.R.H., XLIX (8), aofit, 1948, 243-4). Sheds further 
light on the life of Jules-Fabien Gingras (1826-84), of whom a sketch appeared in 
the Bulletin des recherches historiques of April, 1936. 


Le ‘‘domestique’’ Rolland Tessier (B.R.H., XLIX (9), sept., 1943, 274-8). Some notes 
on Rolland Tessier, who was the foremost confidant of Mgr de Saint-Vallier, second 
bishop of Quebec, as well as his servant. 


La famille Desnoyers dit Lajeunesse, 1657-1923. Montréal: Editions Beauchemin. 
1943. Pp. 212. ($1.35) This work was published on the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the Desnoyers family, by the marriage, at Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
October 26, 1693, of Jean Desnoyers, soldier, to Marie-Anne Goguet. 


Hoitmes, C. Robert Chevalier dit Beauchesne ou Duchesne (B.R.H., XLIX (10), oct., 
1943, 304-7). Some notes on this captain of filibusters in New France, born 1686, 
died in Tours in 1731. 


Le ‘‘ Marquis” de Noyelles (B.R.H., XLIX (11), nov., 1943, 339-42). Some genealogical 
notes about M. de Noyelles de Fleurimont and his family. 


PELLETIER, Louis-J. Quelques mattres d’école de la rive sud (B.R.H., XLIX (8), aofit, 
1943, 233-42). Various notes on schoolteachers, taken from the notaries’ files of 
the district of Kamouraska, at Rivicre du Loup. 


Références biographiques canadiennes (B.R.H., XLIX (7-10) juillet-oct., 1943). The 
references given in these four issues take the reader from Baillairgé to Becquet. 


Roy, LEon. Anne Martin, épouse de Jean Cété (B.R.H., XLIX (7), juillet, 1948, 203-4). 
Points out that Anne Martin could not have been Abraham Martin’s daughter, as 
was believed. 

————— Louts-Marin Boucher-Boisbuisson, arpenteur (B.R.H., XLIX (10), oct. 
1943, 312-15). Attempts to establish the identities and relation of several men 
with similar names. 

———— Un seul Jean Guyon (B.R.H., XLIX (9), sept., 1943, 268-72). This note 

is intended to show that only one Jean Guyon (1588-1663) came to settle in New 

France, and he arrived in 1634. 
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Roy, P.-G. A propos des Hertel (B.R.H., XLIX (11), nov., 1943, 348-52). Some notes 
on Jacques Hertel, the first Hertel to come to Canada, and on his son, Francois, ‘‘Le 
héros” who with his ten sons distinguished themselves in military action. 

A propos des Le Marchand de Lignery ou Ligneris (B.R.H., XLIX (10), 
oct., 1943, 300-3). Some notes on this army officer, who came to New France in 
1687 as a lieutenant, and on his nine children who were born and brought up in the 
colony. 

Un négociant Québecois: Barthélemy Martin (B.R.H., XLIX (8), aofit, 
1943, 254-6). Some notes on an informed and intelligent merchant who set up his 
business in Quebec around 1750, and returned to France after the Conquest. 

———_—_— Le Notaire seigneurial Jean Adam (B.R.H., XLIX (10), oct., 1943, 318-19). 
Some notes on Jean Adam and his family. 

Pére de trente-deux enfants! (B.R.H., XLIX (8), aofit, 1943, 244-50). 

Although M. Joseph Fleury de la Gorgendiére and his wife, Claire Jolliet, are 

commonly considered to have had thirty-two children, M. Roy can only find proof 

and data about seventeen. 

——— Qui était Madame de Beaubassin? (B.R.H., XLIX (7), juillet, 1943, 216-18). 

Defends Madame de Beaubassin, and points out that she was Catherine-Madeleine 

Jarret de Verchéres, before her marriage to M. Hertel de Beaubassin in April, 1751. 








SYLVESTRE, FRANcOIS-A. Généalogie de Ferdinand Gagnon. Seattle: Chez l’auteur. 
1943. Pp. 50. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GREGORY, WINIFRED (ed.). Union list of serials in libraries of the United States and 
Canada. Ed. 2. New York: H.W. Wilson Co. 1943. Pp. 3,065. 


Lectures et bibliothéques: Liste des ouvrages et brochures en librairie classés par ordre de 
sujets et par catégories de lecteurs, suivie d'un index des auteurs cités. (Supplement a 
“Mes Fiches”’,, no. 3, Jan., 1943.) Montréal: Editions Fides. 1943. Pp. 60. (25c.) 


La Société des Ecrivains canadiens. Bulletin bibliographique, années 1937 @ 1941. 
Montréal: La Société. 1942. Pp. 116. 

~ - _ ——- — Bulletin bibliographique, année 1942. Montréal: 

La Société. 1943. Pp. 127. 





University of Toronto Library, Circulation Department. Canadian periodical index, 
July-September, 1943 (Ontario library review, XXVII (4), Nov., 1943, 488-518). 


See also the bibliographies published in each quarterly issue of the Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, and in Culture, each issue. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Aspects of contemporary painting in Canada, 1942. Andover, Mass.: Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Phillips Academy. 1942. Pp. 63. This catalogue of the exhibition 
of Canadian painting held at the Addison Gallery, September 18 to November 8, 
1942, contains two articles which furnish background for the exhibition: ‘‘The 
Artist in Canada” by MARTIN BALDWIN is a summary of the position the Canadian 
artist holds in contemporary society; ‘‘Peintures canadiennes d’aujourd’hui” by 
MARCEL PaRIZEAU is an appreciative analysis with special emphasis on the French- 
Canadian painters. 


BONNER, Mary GRAHAM. Made in Canada. New York: Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto: 
Ryerson Press]. 1943. Pp. x, 112, iv. ($2.50) This is a brief, popular account 
of the development of arts and handicrafts in Canada. The extremely small 
dimensions of the book and its popular character prevent it from being in any sense 
a complete and serious study of the subject; and it has a tendency, particularly 
evident in the illustrations, to emphasize what American readers will regard as 
unfamiliar and picturesque. The author, however, evidently made an effort to get 
her information from the best and most authoritative sources; and, within its small 
limits, the book has interest and value. {D. G. CREIGHTON] 
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BUCHANAN, DONALD. Motion pictures as a spearhead (Food for thought, IV (5), Jan., 
1944, 4-7). Points out that adult education can be more effectively promoted if 
the motion picture is used as an aid. 


Canadian Art. Vol. I, no. 1, Oct.-Nov., 1948. Ottawa: Box 384. Formerly Maritime 
Art, founded in 1940 by the Maritime Art Association, this new publication is 
sponsored by the National Gallery of Canada, the Art Association of Montreal, 
the Vancouver Art Gallery, the Maritime Art Association, the Federation of 
Canadian Artists. The editor is Walter Abell. 


CHARLIER, HENRI. Peinture, sculpture, broderie et vitrail. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1943. Pp. 131. ($1.50) The first instalment of the collection, Cahiers d’ Art ARCA. 


COLGATE, WILLIAM. Canadian art: Its origin and development. With a foreword by 
C. W. JeFFERYS. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xviii, 278. ($5.00) 


To be reviewed later. 


DUHAMEL, RoGER. L'année littéraire (La revue dominicaine, XLIX, jan., 1943, 8-19). 
A survey of the literary output in French in Canada in 1942. 


Fantaisies brésiliennes sur le Canada. 1. Amiante par Majoy; II. le colis par ARLINDO 
PasQuaLini; III. Pierrette par ARLINDO PAsQUALINI (La revue dominicaine, 
XLIX, déc., 1943, 297-304). The first article is translated from an article in the 
“‘Correio da Manha”’ of Rio de Janeiro, October 10, 1943; the others are reprinted 
and translated from the daily ‘‘Folha da Tarde”’ of Porto Alegre, August 12 and 
14, 1943. 


Gants du ciel. Montréal: Les Editions Fides. A new, French-Canadian literary quar- 
terly, edited by M. Guy Sylvestre. Vol. I, no. 1, appeared in September, 1943. 


GAUVREAU, JEAN-MaRIE. Clarence Gagnon, 1881-1942. Part II (Technique, XVIII, 
1943, 458-68). 


KLIncK, CARL F. Wilfred Campbell: A study in late provincial Victorianism. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 289. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


LisMER, ARTHUR. The 64th annual exhibition of the Royal Canadian Academy (Canadian 
art, I (2), Dec.-Jan., 1943-4, 47-51, 85-6). ‘‘This is a very ordinary exhibition with 
hardly a distinguishing feature to redeem it from mediocrity.” 


McInnes, GRAHAM. The Canadian artist and his country (Geographical magazine, 
XVI (8), Dec., 1943, 396-407). A history of the development of art in Canada, 
from its early French-influenced days to its present distinctively Canadian 
approach. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. Le journalisme, berceau des lettres canadiennes: La phase canadienne 
(La Revue dominicaine, XLVIII, mai, 1942, 300-6). Not until 1806 was the first 
newspaper truly French-Canadian in character founded, Le Canadien, published 
in Quebec. 

———_—_—_—_—_——— Nos trois premiers romans canadiens francais. (Cahiers de l'Ecole 
des Sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, II (5).) Québec: 
Editions du Cap Diamant. 1943. Pp. 48. (15c.) The three novels discussed are: 
L’influence d'un livre by P.-A. DE Gaspé (1814-41); Les fiancés de 1812 by J. 
DoutreE; Charles Guérin by P.-J.-O. CHauvEau. The material under discussion 
is taken from the fourth volume of Les Lettres canadiennes d'autrefois, at present 
in process of being written. 


MassicorTteE, E.-Z. Quelques libraires Montréalais d’autrefois (B.R.H., XLIX (10), 
oct., 1943, 298-300). Notes on five booksellers who enjoyed a vogue during the 
nineteenth century; continues the list given in the Bulletin des recherches histo- 

riques for April, 1943, 103-7. 
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PéLoguin, P. BONAVENTURE. Le Journalisme catholique au Canada (Le Canada 
francais, XXXI (4), déc., 1943, 272-83). Follows up the thesis advanced in a 
previous article, Le Canada francais, XXX, 1942. 


SurrREY, Puitrp. Silk screen prints enlist (Canadian art, I (2), Dec.-Jan., 1943-4, 
58-61). A comment on the new development of silk screen prints designed by 
Canadian artists; intended primarily for the decoration of servicemen’s quarters, 
the prints promise to become real popular art. 


XII. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed annually since 1925 by Professor T. F. McIlwraith.) 


ANDERSON, GEORGE. Pagan Eskimos (Beaver, outfit 274, June, 1943, 38-40). A 
description, illustrated with excellent photographs, of shamans, their practices, 
and of taboos among the Eskimo on the west side of Hudson Bay. 


BARBEAU, Marius. The folklore movement in Canada (Journal of American folk- 
lore, -e (221), July-Sept., 1943, 166-8). A brief sketch of folk-lore activities in 
Canada. 

Indian trade silver of Canada (Minnesota archaeologist, VI (4), 
Oct., 1940, 121-38). Comprehensive studies of documentary records throw much 
light on the manufacture of silver ornaments for the Indian trade during the 
eighteenth century; some are initialled and the actual craftsman in Quebec or 
Montreal can be identified. 

——____————— and ME vin, Grace. The Indian speaks. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada Limited. 1943. Pp. 117. A selection of short legends from 
different parts of Canada, each illustrated attractively and with imagination. The 
volume is artistic and readable, and will serve as an introduction to Canadian 
Indian mythology. Reviewed in C.H.R., XXIV (4), Dec., 1943, 424-5. 


Brew, JoHN Otis. A selected bibliography of American Indian archaeology east of the 
Rocky Mountains. (The Excavators’ Club, Papers, II (1).) Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Excavators’ Club. 1943. Pp.v,90. An extensive and useful bibliography, 
divided according to subject and region. 


BurGeEsse, J]. A. Montagnais cross-bows (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 37-9). Though 
surviving only as a toy among the Montagnais of Northern Quebec, cross-bows 
formerly had a wide distribution among the Indians of eastern North America. 
This is difficult to explain solely on the basis of sixteenth-century introduction 
from Europe. 

Montagnais-Naskapi nomenclature (Primitive man, XVI (1 and 2), 
Jan. and April, 1943, 44-8). The application by traders and missionaries of Euro- 
pean names, both surname and Christian, to the Indians of northern Quebec has 
been dictated by convenience, but has frequently caused confusion. The article is 
informative and amusing. 


Burns, Nep J. Field manual for museums. Washington: [National Park Service], 
United States Government Printing Office. No date. Pp. xii, 426. Reviewed in 
C.H.R., XXIV, March, 1943, 75-6. 


CAMERON, W. BLEASDELL. Costumes of the Plains Indians (Beaver, outfit 274, Sept., 
1943, 33-7). A description, with drawings and contemporary illustrations, of 
costumes worn by celebrated Plains’ Indians in the eightics. 


CasseLt, A. B. Bird stones (Minnesota archaeologist, VIII (1), Jan., 1942, 11-21). 
A study of the types, distribution, and probable uses of bird-stones, the peculiar 
stone ‘“‘amulets’’ so widely found in eastern North America. 


CoLBerT, Epwin H. The association of man with extinct mammals in the western hemi- 
sphere (Proceedings, Eighth American Scientific Congress, II, Anthropological 
Sciences, Washington, 1942, 17-29). It has been shown conclusively that the early 
immigrants to America were contemporaries of such characteristic Pleistocene 
animals as the horse, camel, and mastodon. Unfortunately, this throws little light 
on the dating of the antiquity of man in the New World, since these animals seem 

to have survived beyond the Pleistocene period, in the strict geological sense of the 

term. 
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COLLIER, DonaLD. The sun dance of the Plains Indians (America indigena, III (4), 
Oct., 1948, 359-64). A brief description of the Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, 
still carried out with enthusiasm by the Blackfoot of southern Alberta. 


Coiiins, HENRY B., Jr. Eskimo archaeology and its bearing on the problem of man's 
antiquity in America (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LXXXVI 
(2), Feb., 1943, 220-35). This well documented and scholarly essay brings forward 
convincing evidence that the oldest Eskimo cultures, the Ipiutak and Old Bering 
Sea, though later than the Eurasian Mesolithic-Neolithic such as has been found 
at Lake Baikal, are probably derived from that source. Under the peculiar con- 
ditions of the Arctic the Eskimo continued this type of culture, though with 
important modifications in the Bering Sea area. There is no evidence that even 
the oldest Eskimo sites were occupied contemporaneously with extinct animals; 
such associations occur with Folsom and Yuma sites, which are, therefore, older 
than those of the Eskimo. 


Comas, JUAN. Los grupos sanguineos y la raciologia Americana (Revista Mexicana de 
Sociologia, IV (3), 1942, 69-73). 


DALMAN, J.F. The trapper (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 18-27). A series of beautiful 
photographs illustrates the activities of the Indian trapper at Norway House, 
from the granting of “debt,” his departure, trapping practices, return, and the 
shipment of furs—a cycle which has played a prominent part in Canadian history. 


DuLanto, Luis GAMARRA. Apuntes sobre el guano del Peru y la antiguedad del hombre 
en America (Proceedings and works of the 27th International Congress of American- 
ists, Lima, 1939, I, 123-7, published Lima, 1940). The discovery in Peru of arti- 
facts under deep deposits of guano has been used as an argument for the great 


antiquity of man in America; it is shown that such deposits accumulate so rapidly 
that the argument is untenable. 


EAMES, FRANK. Gananoque, the name and its origin. Gananoque: The author, Aouan 
Island. 1942. Pp. 26. The author believes that Gananoque is an Onondaga word 
meaning ‘‘The door to the flint at the mountain.” 


EIsELEY, LoREN C. Archaeological observations on the problem of post-glacial extinction 
(American antiquity, VIII (8), Jan:, 1943, 209-17). The wide-spread use by 
Folsom man of Bison taylori and other mammals now extinct indicates that man 
occupied the continent when they were dominant forms, not merely scattered 
survivors, and before the development of Bison bison, the common modern species. 


This conclusion is of great importance in considering the antiquity of man in 
America. 


— Did the Folsom bison survive in Canada? (Scientific monthly, LVI 
(5), May, 1943, 468-72). The author suggests that the Wood Bison of the Great 
Slave Lake Area, a sub-species of the Plains Bison, may have resembled, or con- 


ceivably have been identical with, Bison taylori, the fossil type associated with 
Folsom man. 


Post-glacial climate amelioration and the extinction of Bison taylori 
(Science, XCV (2478), June 26, 1942, 646-7). A consideration of the factors which 
may have led to the extinction in early Recent times of this Pleistocene bison which 
was contemporary with Folsom man. 


Ewers, Joun C. Were the Blackfoot rich in horses? (American anthropologist, XLV 
(4: part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1943, 602-10). Ten to twelve horses were needed by a Plains 
Indian family during the nineteenth century; some tribes were better off than 


others, and the Blackfoot, contrary to views commonly expressed, had relatively 
few horses. 


The first archaeological conference on the Woodland Pattern (American antiquity, VIII (4), 
April, 1943, 393-400). A conference of sixteen experts from the north-eastern 
United States resulted in the enumeration of the traits common to the ‘‘Woodland” 
culture which, generally, preceded the Iroquoian tribes in the area between Ne- 
braska and the New England states. 
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FRYKLUND, P. O. A catalog of copper from Roseau county, Minnesota (Minnesota 
archaeologist, VII (3), July, 1941, 5-16). Outline drawings of a number of copper 
implements found near Fort Francis, Ontario, are included in a series of similar 
drawings of Minnesota specimens. 


Gasus, JEAN. Les mouvements migratoires chez les Esquimaux-caribous (Anthropos, 
XXXV-XXXVI (1-3), 1942, 221-38). 


Geary, JAMES A. The proto-Algonquian form for ‘I—Thee’ (Language, XIX (2), 
April-June, 1943, 147-51). A technical paper on a detail of Algonkian linguistics. 


GopsELL, Paitip H. Arctic trader. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada Limited. 
Ed. 6. 1943. Pp. 322, illustrated. First published in 1934, this volume with its 
interesting and informative descriptions of changing conditions in the north has 
now been revised and republished for the sixth time. The adverse conditions 
affecting the hunting Indians of the woodlands are becoming increasingly acute, 
as is shown in material introduced into this edition. 


GOLDFRANK, ESTHER S. Administrative programs and changes in Blood society during 
the reserve period (Applied anthropology, II (2), Jan.-March, 1943, 18-23). An 
historical study of changes in economic life among the Blood Indians of southern 
Alberta between 1877 and 1920. 


GREENE, CuHaunceEy L. Photographing the ancient Indian paintings of the Lac La Croix 
area (Minnesota archaeologist, VII (3), July, 1941, 23-31). A brief description, 
with illustrations, of rock carvings and paintings on the Ontario-Minnesota border. 


GREENMAN, E.F. An early industry on a raised beach near Killarney, Ontario (American 
antiquity, VIII (3), Jan., 1943, 260-5). A preliminary description of excavations 
near Killarney, Ontario, which have reveaied a site characterized by tools of roughly 
chipped quartzite, of a type not previously known in Ontario. The site is on a 
beach of Lake Algonquin, three hundred feet above the present level of Lake Huron. 

——_—__—_—————— Further excavations in Manitoulin District, Ontario: the chronology. 
Cf. Man, 1942, 69 (Man, XLIII, March-April, 1943, 48). A brief correction of a 
typographical error in the chronology given in a previous note on this subject. 

—- — - — and STANLEY, GEORGE °M. The archaeol ogy and geology of two 
early sites near Killarney, Ontario (Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters for 1942, XXVIII, 1948, 505-30). A scholarly description of two 
sites near Killarney, Ontario; the archaeological material shows resemblances both 
to that of the Folsom complex and to specimens from early sites in Quebec and 
Labrador. Geological evidence indicates that the sites were contemporary with 
the formation of a beach, now about 300 feet above the level of Lake Huron, which 
places the period of occupancy as near the close of the Wisconsin glaciation. 


HALLOWELL, A. IRVING. The nature and function of property as a soctal institution 
(Journal of legal and political sociology, I (3-4), April, 1943, 115-38). 


HamiLton, Howarp. Life at Eastmain (Beaver, outfit 274, Sept., 1943, 42-4). Anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of life on the east side of Hudson Bay, and of the problems 
facing the Indians in that area today. 


HARDING, ANNE D. and BoLLinG, Patricia (comps.). Bibliography of articles and 
papers on North American Indian art. (Under the direction of Otto KLINEBERG in 
co-operation with GEoRGE C. VAILLANT and W. D. StronG.) Washington: U.S. 
Department of the Interior, U.S. Indian Arts and Crafts Board. N.d., 1940 
assumed. Pp. iv, 365 (plano.). This isan extremely valuable and extensive bibliog- 
raphy of scientific papers; popular periodical literature has been omitted. Part I 
comprises the full bibliography, arranged under authors, indicating whether the 
material is analytical, technical, etc., and how it is illustrated. Parts II, III, and 
IV are classifications of the bibliography, arranged according to tribes, to specific 
crafts, and to references of a more general nature. The work has been carefully done 

and it will prove invaluable to the student of art as well as to the anthropologist. 
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D'HARNONCOURT, RENE. El arte del Indio en los Estados Unidos. Washington: De- 
partment of the Interior for the National Indian Institute. 1943. Pp. 22 (plano.). 


HarpPer, ALLAN G. Las tierras de los Indios en Los Estados Unidos. Washington: 
Department of the Interior for the National Indian Institute. 1943. Pp. 54 
(plano.). A scholarly summary of American Indian agriculture, tracing its de- 
velopments from pre-Columbian times to the present. 


HARRINGTON, JOHN P. Pacific coast Athapascan discovered to be Chilcotin (Journal of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences, XX XIII (7), July, 1948, 203-13). The 
languages of small Athapascan-speaking groups from southern British Columbia to 
California are shown to be essentially Chilcotin; this tribe inhabits a section of the 
interior of central British Columbia. This discovery raises many problems of the 
history of these southern groups. 


Heizer, Rospert F. A Pacific Eskimo invention in whale hunting in historic times 
(American anthropologist, XLV (1), Jan.-March, 1948, 120-2). In pre-Russian 
days, whale-hunting among the Aleuts was considered a true prerogative, which 
was exercised only by members of a limited group, who hunted as individuals. 
European contact led to a decay of established custom and, among other changes, 
the development of group hunting, presumably derived from the chase of land 
mammals. 


HisBEN, FRANK C. Evidences of early man in Alaska (American antiquity, VIII (8), 
Jan., 1943, 254-9). It is generally agreed that the ancestors of the American Indians 
reached the continent by way of Bering Strait; it follows, therefore, that a corre- 
lation of archaeological and geological evidence on the antiquity of sites in Alaska 
is vital in estimating the period of man’s entry to the New World. The results of 
detailed work on this problem are presented in a scholarly manner. 


Howarp, Epcar B. Folsom and Yuma problems (Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, LXXXVI (2), Feb., 1943, 255-9). A comprehensive analysis of 
the problems of the antiquity of man in America in the light of early archaeological 
finds of Folsom and Yuma material. 


Howay, FRepERIC W. (ed.). Voyages of the ‘‘Columbia’’ to the northwest coast, 1787-90 
and 1790-3. (Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, vol. 79.) Boston: 
The Society. 1941. Pp. 518. This volume contains all the documents, some 
previously unpublished, pertaining to the voyages of the Columbia in the late eigh- 
teenth century. The descriptions of the natives, and of the behaviour of the 
traders to them, are illuminating. The editor's identifications of tribes and villages 
are of great value to the ethnologist. Reviewed C.H.R., XXIV, March, 1943, 
69-70. 


Hropuicka, ALEs. Alaska diary. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press. 1943. Pp. xvi, 
414, 232 illustrations. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 

——- The problem of man’s antiquity in America (Proceedings, Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, II, Anthropological Sciences, Washington, 1942, 
53-5). An extended abstract of a paper in which the author points out that argu- 
ments supporting the extreme antiquity of man in America rest solely upon the 
association of tools with extinct mammals, but that there is little to show when 
these species disappeared. The earliest skeletal remains resemble those of modern 
Indian types, and there is no evidence of man’s great antiquity in Asia, the area 
from which the American Indian must have come. 





Jackson, Naomi. With the “doctor boat’ along the Greenland coast (Geographical review, 
XXXIII (4), Oct., 1943, 545-68). An interesting description of a trip along the 
west coast of Greenland with the visiting doctor. Excellent photographs and 
sketches illustrate details of the life of the modern Eskimo in that area. 


Jenness, DiamMonD. Canada’s Indian problems (Annual report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1942, 367-80, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1943). A 
reprint of an article in A merican indigena, cited in this bibliography in 1943 (C.H.R., 

XXIV, March, 1943, 103). 
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JOHNSON, FREDERICK. Notes on Micmac shamanism (Primitive man, XVI (3 and 4), 
July and Oct., 1943, 53-80). A thorough study of shamanism among the Micmac 
of Nova Scotia, with observations on the changes which have taken place within 
the historic period. 


Jounston, W.P. Chief Kwah’s revenge (Beaver, outfit 274, Sept., 1943, 22-3). An oral 
tradition, handed down from generation to generation, of an Indian fight in northern 
British Columbia about 1780. 


Kipp, KENNETH E. The architecture of Sainte Marie (Journal of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, XX (5), May, 1943, 71-3). Archaeological work at Ste. 
Marie, near Midland, Ontario, has made clear the principal features of the French 
building of the mid-seventeenth century, the earliest European building in Ontario. 


Kran, W. Lancpon. Aleut faces (Natural history, LI (2), Feb., 1943, 72-4). A series 
of portraits of Aleutian islanders. 


La FarGE, OLIveR. The changing Indian. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 184. Reviewed in C.H.R., XXIV, June, 1943, 205-6. 


Lanpon, R. H. The mining and fabrication of copper by the aborigines of the Lake 
Superior region (Minnesota archaeologist, VI (2), April, 1940, 27-33). A study of 
the aboriginal mining and manufacture of copper, an industry centring at Isle 
Royale in Lake Superior. 


LEECHMAN, DouGLas. The Indian in literature (Queen’s quarterly, L (2), Summer, 
1943, 155-63). An interesting study of varying concepts concerning the American 
Indians as expressed in English literature at different periods; ‘‘The Noble Savage,” 
and “The Cruel Fiends,”’ are two well-known examples. 

——— A new type of adze head (American anthropologist, XLV (1), 
Jan.-March, 19438, 153-5). A description of a peculiar type of adze blade apparently 
limited to sites of the Eskimo Dorset culture near the west end of Hudson Strait. 

a Two new Cape Dorset sites (American antiquity, VIII (4), 
April, 1943, 363-75). A scholarly description of the material excavated from two 
Eskimo sites of Cape Dorset culture on the south side of Hudson Strait. 

The uses of birch bark (Beaver, outfit 274, June, 1943, 30-3). 

An interesting and scholarly description of the numerous ways in which the Indians 

of Canada used birch bark. 





Linton, RatpH M. Land tenure in aboriginal America (in The Changing Indian, Oliver 
La Farge (ed.), Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942, 42-54). 
Aboriginal systems of land tenure varied enormously in different parts of America 
though it agreed, in general, with the type of economy practised by the Indians. 


Locke, ALAIN and STERN, BERNHARD J. (eds.). When peoples meet: A study in race 
and culture contacts. New York: Progressive Education Association. 1942. 
Pp. 756. This volume comprises articles by seventy-six specialists, each dealing 
with a specific problem of culture contact. The selection and editorial work, in 
the way of introductory remarks to each section, is admirable. This is a significant 
contribution to the study of the processes involved when peoples of different stock 
come in contact; it is pertinent in relation to current questions of minorities. 


LoraMm, C. T. and McI_twraitn, T. F. The North American Indian today. Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press. 1943. Pp. 361. ($3.15) To be reviewed later. 


MANNING, T. H. The Foxe Basin coasts of Baffin Island (Geographical journal, Cl 
(5, 6), May-June, 1943, 225-51). A description of the geography of western Baffin 
Island with observations on the distribution, movements, and contacts of Eskimo 
groups in the area. 

Notes on the coastal district of the eastern Barren Grounds and Melville 

Peninsula from Igloolik to Cape Fullerton (Canadian geographical journal, XXVI 

(2), Feb., 1948, 84-105). Included in this historical and geographical description 

of the area are sections on the distribution and recorded history of the Eskimo 
bands, and on the mammals in relation to native food supplies and activities. 
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Marsa, D. B. Action! Camera! (Beaver, outfit 274, Sept., 1943, 38-9). Two superb 
photographs of groups of Eskimo at play. 

——_————— An Eskimo girl builds a snowhouse (Natural history, LI (1), Jan., 1948, 
46-7). A series of photographs illustrating the building of a small, temporary 
igloo by the Eskimo on the west side of Hudson Bay. 

— ———- Inventions unlimited (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 40-1). An inter- 
esting and amusing description of some of the ingenious devices used by the Eskimo 
on the west side of Hudson Bay, many of them made from, or in imitation of, 
European inventions. 

—_—_————_—— Trapping the Arctic fox (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1948, 14-15). A 
series of photographs illustrating Eskimo fox-trapping practices. 


Montacu, M. F. AsHLEY. Genetics and the antiquity of man in the Americas (Man, 
XLIII, Nov.-Dec., 1948, 131-5). Genetic studies in respect to blood groups and 
other variable American Indian traits may be of value in estimating the length of 
time that America has been occupied 


Moore, Percy, Kruse, H. D., and TispaLL, F. F. Nutrition in the north (Beaver, 
outfit 273, March, 1943, 21-3). A preliminary and semi-popular description of a 
comprehensive study of nutrition problems among the Indians of northern Manitoba. 


Morris, J. L. Indians of Ontario. Toronto: Department of Lands and Forests. 1943. 
Pp. 75. A compilation of the treaties and agreements covering the cession of land 
by the Indians of Ontario to various governments. The period considered extends 
from the days of the French explorers to the present time. 


OBERG, KALERVO. A comparison of three systems of primitive economic organization 
(American anthropologist, XLV (4: part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1943, 572-87). A compari- 
son of the activities of different social groups in the economic life of three com- 
munities; one of those selected is the Tlingit of southern Alaska. 


PENDLETON, GEORGE. Life in the Mackenzie Valley (Beaver, outfit 273, March, 1943, 
24-30). An interesting article which includes many details of Indian life in the 
Mackenzie valley forty years ago. 


PETERS, Mary CrRockER. Aklavik of the Arctic (Beaver, outfit 274, Dec., 1943, 28-31). 
A popular description, with illustrations, of life at Aklavik at the present time. 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. A Pacific Northwest bibliography, 1942 (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XXXIV (2), April, 1943, 183-96). This bibliography of historical 
material contains a useful section on anthropology. 


PricE, Weston A. Nature's intelligent American Indians (America indigena, III (3), 
julio, 1943, 253-63). Changes in the diet of the Indians have increased the incidence 
of certain diseases, including dental caries; furthermore, the condition is aggravated 
by the smaller use of remedies which were employed under aboriginal conditions. 


Priest, LortnG BENsoN. Uncle Sam's stepchildren: The reformation of United States 
Indian policy, 1865-1857. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1942. 
Pp. x, 310. ($3.75) This is more than a study of Indian policy in the United 
States during the period of full establishment of the reservation system; it is rather 
an historical study of the social trends of the times, as they affected, and were 
reflected in, administration. It is, therefore, a significant volume for Canadians 
interested in the problems of white and Indian in North America. 


Qumpy, GEORGE I., JR. A subjective interpretation of some design similarities between 
Hopewell and northern Algonkian (American anthropologist, XLV (4: part 1), Oct.- 
Dec., 1943, 630-3). Ornaments of mica and copper from prehistoric sites in Ohio 
of the Hopewell culture show that the makers used cut-out patterns. The same 
technique, in birch bark, is used today by the northern Algonkians of Ontario and 
Quebec; many of the designs are similar, including the double-curve motif which 

has sometimes been considered exclusively post-European. 
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A Resmwent Nurse. Medicine man (Beaver, outfit 274, June, 1943, 24-5). A popular 
description of an Ojibwa medicine man and his methods of treating the sick. 


Rincuet. Un monde était leur empire. Montréal: Les Editions Variétés, Dussault et 
Péladeau. 1943. Pp. 350. To be reviewed later. 


Ritcnie, WILLIAM A. Recent advances in New York state and the Northeast (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, LX X XVI (2), Feb., 1943, 313-14). Exca- 
vations in New York state throw light on the early pre-agricultural population in 
the north-eastern United States and Canada. 


RoBeRTs, FRANK H. H., Jr. Recent evidence relating to an early Indian occupation in 
North America (Proceedings, Eighth American Scientific Congress, II], Anthro- 
pological Sciences, Washington, 1942, 31-8). Associated with extinct animals of 
late Pleistocene times was an early Indian culture, with distinct tools; this is known 
as the Folsom culture from the type site in New Mexico. Folsom tools have been 
found widely in North America and appear to be related to Late Palaeolithic or 
Early Neolithic strata in eastern Asia. 


Suaw, JAMes GERARD. Brother Sagard’s Huronian triangle (Culture, III (1), mars, 
1942, 17-30). The locations of Huron villages were given in the seventeenth 
century by Champlain, Brother Sagard, and the Jesuit fathers. Modern archaeolo- 
gists and historians have not been in full agreement in identifying these sites, due 
in part to uncertainty of the length of the league which the French writers used as 
a measure of distance. The author believes that the descriptions from the three 
sources can be harmonized if the league be considered as 2.4 miles. 


SmitH, DECost. Indian experiences. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers Limited. 
1943. Pp. 387; 48 illustrations. ($4.00) See C.H.R., XXIV, June, 1943, 212. 


SmitH, MARIAN W. Columbia valley art style (American anthropologist, XLV (1), 
Jan.-March, 19438, 158-60). A study of the relationship between the art of archaeo- 
logical specimens from the Columbia valley, and that of the North-west coast. 


SPECK, FRANK G. The Wapanachki Delawares and the English: Their past as viewed 
by an ethnologist (Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, LXVII (4), 
Oct., 1943, 319-44). 

———__————— and Herzoc, Georce. The Tutelo spirit adoption ceremony. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1942. Pp. 125; plates, music. 
At the time of European contact the Tutelo lived in Virginia; pressed upon from 
all sides they came under the protection of the Cayuga, were adopted into the 
League of the Six Nations in 1753, and many of them moved to Ontario after the 
American Revolution. This article is a superb description of a Tutelo ceremony 
performed on the Grand River Reservation in 1938. 


SuLtivaNn, Ropert J. The Ten’a food quest. (The Catholic University of America, 
Anthropological Series, XI.) Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press. 1942. Pp. xii, 142, 1 text figure, 2 plates. ($1.60) A comprehensive and 
scholarly description of hunting and fishing methods employed at different seasons 
of the year by the Ten’a, an Athapascan tribe of western Alaska. It provides an 
illuminating study of the kinds of food available, and their utilization, by the 
wandering hunters of the North-west Territories and Alaska. 


TANTAQUIDGEON, GLapys. Study of Delaware Indian medicine practice and folk beliefs. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1942. Pp. xi, 91. Much of 
the data for this study of Delaware medicine and ethnobotanical lore was collected 
in western Ontario from the Munsee, descendants of the Delaware. 


‘THAYER, B.W. The Algonquian trait of asymmetry in Ojibway art (Minnesota archaeolo- 
gist, VIII (2), April, 1942, 56-71). Early Ojibwa bags, of fine construction, are 
frequently asymmetrical in their designs. A similar trait is shown in Blackfoot 
designs; is this an ancient characteristic of Algonkian art? 
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TuHayer, B. W. “Black” as a preferred color in Ojibway art (Minnesota archaeologist, 
VIII (2), April, 1942, 42-5). A preference for black in beads, velvet, or broadcloth 
appears to be a common trait of the widespread Algonkian-speaking peoples, who 
have few related characteristics other than linguistic. 

Some examples of ‘Red River Half-Breed”’ art (Minnesota archaeologist, 
VIII (2), April, 1942, 46-55). A well-illustrated and well-documented description 
of the floral motifs used in bead-work by the Red River half-breeds, descendants of 
Lord Selkirk’s colony. Many of these half-breeds spread southward among the 
Dakota; the author believes that the floral designs often considered characteristic 
of that tribe are really the work of these immigrants from Canada. This is an 
interesting example of the manner in which an historical movement has led to the 
diffusion of a particular style of art. 


TOWNSEND, JAMES G. Tuberculosis in the North American Indian (Proceedings, Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, VI, Public Health and Medicine, Washington, 1942, 
261-7). Tuberculosis was rare, if not entirely absent, among the American Indians 
at the time of European contact. It became common, and very deadly, after that 
date, but there has been a decline in the last generation as a result of remedial and 
preventative measures. 


Une, Max. Procedencia y origen de las antiguas civilizaciones Americanas (Proceedings 
and works of the 27th International Congress of Americanists, Lima, 1939, I, 355- 
68, published Lima, 1940). A scholarly study of American Indian origins, with 
special reference to similarities in art designs between the Old World and the New. 


WALKER, Epwin F. World crops derived from the Indians (Masterkey, XVII (4), 1943, 
143-9). 


WALKER, Ernest P. Alaska: America’s continental frontier outpost. (Smithsonian 
Institution, War Background Studies, XIII.) Washington: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. July 8, 1943. Pp. iv, 57. Included in this general summary of Alaskan 
geography, history, and resources are descriptions of the Eskimo, Aleut, and 
Indians. 


WINTEMBERG, W. J. Artifacts from ancient workshop sites near Tadoussac, Saguenay 
County, Quebec (American antiquity, VIII (4), April, 1943, 313-40). Thousands of 
chips and of tools in various stages of completion indicate an extensive workshop 
near Tadoussac, Saguenay County, Quebec. Neither pottery nor bone implements 
were found. In form and in methods of working, the stone industry shows re- 
semblances to the prehistoric ‘‘Red Paint’’ culture of Maine. 

——— The geographical distribution of aboriginal pottery in Canada 
(Minnesota archaeologist, IX (2), April, 1943, 46-58). A reprint, with editorial 
comments, of an important paper published in American Antiquity and cited in 
C.H.R., XXIV, March, 1943, 107. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Sir ROBERT FALCONER AND JOHN W. DAFOE 


It is suitable that the names of Sir Robert Falconer and John W. Dafoe 
should be noted together in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. Though neither 
was an historian by profession, they made valuable contributions to Canadian 
history not only through their public careers but by their writings. Both had a 
deep understanding of Canada and the reputations which they justly held not only 
in their own country but elsewhere made it possible for them to explain the Cana- 
dian point of view with great effect—especially in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Both also had an appreciation of the importance of historical 
scholarship. And Sir Robert on many public occasions made reference to the 
value of the research being carried on by Canadian historians. 

Canada has always had outside the ranks of its professional historians a 
certain number of men who have had an understanding of the importance of 
historical scholarship. It would indeed be unfortunate if this ceased to be the case, 
and if historical interests were to become the exclusive preserve of professional 
specialists. In this respect Sir Robert and Mr. Dafoe represented an influence 
which Canadian history could ill afford to lose. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Dafoe wrote a letter to Professor R. A. MacKay 
of Dalhousie University which has an interest in this connection and from which 
we quote the following: 


“T am hoping that beginning Jan. 1st I'll be able to live half my time in the 
past. I’ll not be as bad as Ruskin of whom it is said that when he was told by an 
excited friend of the victory at Alma said he wasn’t interested in anything later 
than the 13th century. But if the pressure of current events is not too great I 
am planning to contribute to the Free Press about once a month, beginning with 
the New Year, an article of perhaps 5,000 words in which I will apply the judgment 
of 78 to events of the past 60 years of which I was a contemporary chronicler and 
in some cases an actor as well. I had intended to do this immediately I was free 
from commission work but when the war came on I put the idea away for keeps 
as I thought. Iam beginning to think I may yet find the time to do this though 
1944 is going to be a pretty lively year and a good deal of business will flow over 
my desk. 

“The job would be rather exacting. I havea good deal of material but it 
would take some time to sort it out—and even to locate it first. I am continually 
running across proofs of my past industry in the way of articles, addresses, and so 
forth which I had forgotten.”’ 


The loss to Canadian history from Mr. Dafoe’s inability to complete these 
articles and other things which he would doubtless have written is an irreparable one. 

On September 16 last Mr. Dafoe also wrote to the editor of this REVIEW a 
propos of the article entitled “‘Canada and the Peace Conference of 1919,” which 
was published in our September issue, and which was a valuable and timely 
contribution to the history of Canadian foreign policy. The letter adds an intimate 
touch to the comments made on Sir Robert Borden in the article, and is an his- 
torical document in itself: 


“The article showed up better in proof than I expected. As usual I left off 
writing it, owing to office pressure, until insufficient time was left me and I had to 
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knock it off at a journalistic rate of speed instead of at the more deliberate pace 
of the historian. 

“I got to know Sir Robert very well at London and Paris, and we continued on 
very intimate terms for the rest of his life. His stature rises as the perspective 
lengthens but it has some way to go yet before justice is done him. I had many 
a heart to heart talk with him down the years; and after each of them I was in the 
habit of saying to myself: ‘Either he’s a Grit in disguise or I'm a Tory.’ There 
were very few points affecting external affairs upon which we did not find our- 
selves in agreement. The only human weakness that he revealed was a disposition 
to think that he had himself so cleared up the constitutional anomalies that the 
work of King and Lapointe was mostly surplusage. 

“His memoirs give nothing like an idea of his stupendous labours at Paris. 
At that he had time to take lessons in French and to read late at night French 
novels—these he used to humorously refer to as his ‘sociological studies.’ 

“I kick myself for not having kept a diary at London and Paris with a record 
of public matters. I kept one of a kind, the daily instalments of which were 
gathered up weekly and sent home to the family, but it dealt with such matters as 
they were likely to be interested in—people I met, visits to me in London and 
Paris by my soldier sons, concerts, social gatherings and so forth. 

“My regrets about a diary go back to the beginning of my newspaper life— 
parliament in the mid-eighties, Manitoba in the late eighties, Liberal journalism 
in Montreal in the next decade and so forth. I did not realize that the things I 
was dealing with were matters of history. 


Faithfully, 
J. W. Dafoe.” 


FRANCIS-J. AUDET 
(1867-1943) 


With the death of Dr. Francis-J. Audet, there has disappeared the last 
member of the pioneer staff which helped to build the Canadian Archives. 

Son of Francis Audet and Delphine Goulet, born at Detroit, on July 29, 1867, 
Dr. Audet came to Montreal when quite young and on leaving school served as an 
accountant for some years. In 1888, he was appointed to the Records Branch in 
the Department of the Secretary of State. In 1904, he was transferred to the 
Public Archives, now being enlarged with an increased staff. Some time later, 
apparently in 1908, he was made Chief of the Index and Information Branch. 
In 1912, he was appointed Secretary to the Royal Commission enquiring into the 
records of the departments of the government. He was amongst the first members 
of the Canadian Historical Association in 1921, and two years later was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. In 1934, he was granted the degree of 
Doctor in Law by the University of Ottawa. At the ripe age of seventy-one, in 
June, 1939, he retired from the service, being awarded the title of Archivist Emeri- 
tus. He died September 13, 1943. 

To Dr. Audet is due the merit of having built from the ground the Archives 
Branch of Index and Information, which has supplied government officials, his- 
torical workers, and the public at large with constant information covering the 
whole range of political, sociological, and genealogical facts. He was a tireless and 
prolific writer. His main productions were: Canadian Facts and Events; Jean- 
Baptiste Dumas; Les Juges en chef de la province de Québec; and Contreceur. He 
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had also to his credit several other volumes, a score of pamphlets, and probably 
more than five hundred articles scattered through reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

His writings do not belong to the broad field of general or period history. 
Rather he preferred to confine himself to the smaller sphere of biography, genealogy, 
and factual information. There he worked with the infinite patience of a monk 
compiling details and data, clarifying, rectifying or disentangling uncertain, 
obscure, or dubious facts and dates. It was a work without brilliance or glory but 
not without usefulness, by which general history has often benefited to an un- 
suspected degree. 

To Dr. Audet must also be paid the tribute that few men have ever been so 
generous to others, and especially historical inquirers, with the knowledge and 
material accumulated during a life-time of arduous work and constant research. 
He never kept to himself material which he had come across or information which 
he had gathered, but always placed it without reserve at the disposal of others. 
For his work and writings during fifty years in the public service, his passing will 
be regretted and his name duly remembered. [GusTavE LANcrTot] 


A NaTIONAL LIBRARY FOR CANADA 


Canada possesses a National Museum, a National Gallery, and a National 
Archives, but, as yet, no Canadian federal government has brought into being a 
National Library. The Parliamentary Library is not a national library, as it is 
for the use of members of parliament only, according to the rules of both houses. 
But the increasing congestion which prevails within its walls may become the 
determining factor in starting a national library; once more the old proverb will be 
right: “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 

Year after year since 1900 the need for more accommodation has been reiterated 
by the Librarians at the meetings of the Joint Committee on the Library and in 
their annual reports to parliament. All available space inside and outside the 
library has been used. Books are shelved two, and sometimes three-deep, a 
condition which is the despair of the staff and of the users. There are no means 
at present of securing any additional room in the library nor in any other building 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Works Department. 

The number of volumes is increased yearly by an average of 5,000 books, and 
165 bound volumes of newspapers. Every bound newspaper volume requires the 
space of 30 ordinary books. As the library possesses actually about 12,000 volumes 
of bound newspapers this represents the space of 360,000 ordinary books. The 
architectural plan of the present building makes it practically impossible to add 
to the shelving within the chamber, and absolutely impossible to enlarge the 
building itself. In 1916 a plan was suggested of a building cut into the side of the 
cliff at the back of the present Parliamentary Library. Such a plan, apart from 
being very expensive, still would leave much to be desired. 

There is a third possibility: to erect a suitable building for a national library 
in some central locality, and remove from the Library of Parliament to the National 
Library all books and other material not of a purely legislative nature. Of these 
books and materials, probably two-thirds, say 350,000 volumes, could be removed 
to a new and appropriate building and would be the nucleus of a Canadian national 
library. Then it would be possible to proceed with the whole reorganization of 
the Parliamentary Library. 
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Then, too, it would be possible to deal with the problem of the other depart- 
mental libraries sustained by the Dominion of Canada. In all there are about 35 
departmental libraries in Ottawa alone, with a total number of about 750,000 
volumes. These libraries would continue to function for their legislative, judicial, 
departmental or technical purposes as they now do, but should be co-ordinated into 
constituent parts of the scheme for a national or Dominion library. Duplicates 
of all cards could be deposited with the National Library which would thus possess 
a general or union catalogue of all the books owned by the Dominion government. 

These suggestions have been incorporated in a report which was prepared by 
myself and presented to the Joint Committee on the Library at a meeting held on 
July 22, 1943, in the Chambers of the Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable 
Thomas Vien; they were accepted in the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: ‘“‘That as soon as circumstances permit the Government should 
consider the desirability of creating a national library, and the maintenance of 
the existing library as a parliamentary library for the use of Honourable Senators 
and Members of Parliament.’’ Thus, for the first time, a recommendation for 
creating a national library has been submitted to the government by the Joint 
Committee on the Library of Parliament. 

Let us hope that in the very near future, as soon as the war is over, this 
recommendation will be carried into effect by the government. Then Canada 
could compare with other countries which are more or less on the same level as 
regards wealth and population and which all have their national libraries—such 
countries as Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Portugal, and even the 
small South American republics. One should never forget that ‘‘The nations 
which possess the most extensive libraries maintain the foremost rank in civili- 
zation.” [FELIX DESROCHERS, General Librarian, The Library of Parliament.] 


Howay COLLECTION 


The library of the University of British Columbia is now cataloguing the 
magnificent historical collection bequeathed to it by Judge F. W. Howay, of New 
Westminster, B.C. Judge Howay himself once remarked that although his 
library was the result of fifty years of collecting, it was nevertheless not a collector's 
library. Rather is it a student’s library, that has been slowly and patiently 
gathered as interest widened and study became more intensive. It is thus highly 
personal, in the sense that it contains relatively little that does not relate to Judge 
Howay’s own special fields of interest and research. Few of the books were 
acquired merely for the sake of possession; they were tools to be used, and the 
notes scattered through the pages of almost every volume show the close scrutiny 
to which every line of most of them was subjected. 

The collection consists of well over 2,000 bound volumes and about a thousand 
pamphlets. The bulk of them relate to western Canada and the North-west 
coast of America. In addition to the standard voyages and travels, Judge Howay 
made a point of collecting the supplementary material that frequently adds so 
much to the official publications. Thus the portion of the library relating to 
Captain Cook includes the accounts of the third voyage printed by Ellis, Rickman, 
Ledyard, and Zimmerman, transcripts or photostats of several unpublished jour- 
nals, and an array of lesser items. The Vancouver collection is rich in comparable 
material. The library includes practically everything in print relating to the 
maritime fur trade, and in addition contains a long series of logs and journals in 
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transcript or photostat. In one small particular Judge Howay may be said to 
have yielded to the collector's instincts. He was greatly interested in John 
Jewitt’s celebrated captivity at Nootka Sound, and through the years he built up 
the largest collection of Jewitt on the American continent. He possessed all the 
rare editions of the Narrative, and the University should be able to fill in the minor 
gaps remaining in the series as occasion offers. 

The library includes a fine run of imperial blue books, a wealth of material 
on the history of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a large collection of speeches and 
pamphlets on the Oregon boundary question, a remarkable collection of books of 
travel touching upon British Columbia, and some very valuable newspaper files. 
Of the latter the outstanding item is perhaps the only extant complete file of the 
New Westminster British Columbian for the years 1861-9. This was originally 


the property of the founder and first editor of the paper, the Honourable John 
Robson. [W. Kaye Lams] 


A FRENCH STYLE Book 


The quarterly review Culture has rendered a distinct service to Canadian 
scholarship in publishing a style book by Léandre Poirier entitled Au Service de nos 
écrivains. Containing 83 pages of directions and an ample index, it gives rules and 
suggestions with regard to punctuation, capitalization, abbreviations, the prep- 
aration of manuscripts, footnotes, the correction of proofs, and other methods of 
form. To anyone who has had experience in editing, the value of this book will 


be apparent. It should do much to encourage consistent and sound practices in 
French-Canadian publications. 


ERRATUM 


In the 1943 annual index, volume XXIV of the REviEw, on page 468, the 
entry ‘‘La Protection des foréts, 436,”" should appear under the name of G. Maheux, 


and not under that of A. Maheux. The REvIEw greatly regrets that this error 
occurred. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Bulletin des sociétés historiques canadiennes-frangaises, 1942, compiled by 
Archange Godbout (Québec, Les Editions de Culture; Montréal, La Librairie G. 
Ducharme, 1943, 113 pp.). Publication of this annual bulletin marks a new step 
in making the activities of the French-Canadian historical societies known. Three 
sections comprise the book; the first is devoted to articles and short notes on 
method, such as ‘“‘Petit Discours de la méthode” by Guy Frégault; ‘Brest, mé- 
tropole du Canada”’ by Victor Tremblay; and ‘‘La premiére Maison de charité a 
Montréal, 1693-1943” by Albertine Ferland-Angers. The second section is de- 
voted to the reports of about twenty-five French-Canadian historical societies. 
The third section comprises a bibliography and checklist of historical publications 
in 1942, which, while denying claim to comprehensiveness, is a most useful check 
list and reference work. The REVIEW has already drawn attention to the article 
by M. Godbout in the March, 1942, issue of Culture on “‘Sociétés historiques de 
langue frangaise” (C.H.R., XXIV, Dec., 1942, 453). 

Les Dix are planning to publish a book entitled Les Deputés au premier parle- 
ment, 1792, by the late Francis-J. Audet and His Honour Judge Fabre-Surveyer. 


It will be a suitable companion volume to M. Audet’s Les Deputés de Montréal, 
1791-1867 (reviewed this issue, p. 80). 
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La Société historique de Montréal. The following papers were read before the 
Society during 1943: ‘‘Sommes-nous parents avec tous nos ancétres?”’ by Jacques 
Rousseau; ‘‘Pointe-aux Trembles-de-Montréal”’ by Charles Holmes; ‘“‘Les Cana- 
diens en Amérique latine’’ by l’'Abbé Armand Yon; “L’interprétation théologique 
d’un fait d’histoire’’ by Canon Lionel Groulx; ‘Jacques Viger—Documents 
nouveaux” by Frangois-Xavier Grondin; “‘Pointe-aux Trembles de Québec”’ by 
René Desmarais; ‘‘Besoins de notre siécle et institutions secondaires de chez nous” 
by Father Georges Simard; “Un aventurier de génie—Cavelier de La Salle” by 
Jean Bruchési; ‘Le peintre Louis Dulongpré’’ by Jules Bazin. Officers: president, 
Mgr Olivier Maurault; vice-president, Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne; treasurer, 
Gérard Malchelosse; librarian, Léo-Paul Desrosiers; secretary, Jean-Jacques 
Lefebvre, Judicial Archives, Court House, Montreal; councillors, Lionel Groulx, 
Jean-Marie Nadeau, Victor Morin, Madame Albertine Ferland-Angers. 

The Okanagan Historical Society of Vernon, B.C., has issued its tenth annual 
report. Itisa volume of 132 pages with a number of short articles and a consider- 
able amount of miscellaneous local information. The report and the annual 
financial statement, for which we are indebted to the secretary-treasurer, Mr. L. 
Norris, indicate that the society is in a flourishing condition. Officers: president, 
Joseph B. Weeks; first vice-president, John C. Goodfellow; editor, G. C. Tassie; 
secretary-treasurer, L. Norris. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Archives of the Province of Quebec. We should like to draw attention to 
the two volumes of a calendar of notarial records of New France which are reviewed 
in our List of Recent Publications, page 89. These volumes open another source 


of material for students of New France, and will undoubtedly be most useful. We 
have welcomed the opportunity also to print in this issue the tribute by Mr. 
Stewart Wallace to the remarkable record of M. Pierre-Georges Roy as archivist 
and historian. 

The British Columbia Historical Quarterly for October last contains an article 
on ‘“‘Modern Developments in History Museums” by Mr. Clifford P. Wilson, 
which was delivered as an address before the Victoria section of the British Col- 
umbia Historical Association, April 19, 1943. Mr. Wilson is the editor of the 
Beaver and the curator of the Hudson's Bay Company’s Museum in Winnipeg. 

Dundurn Castle. An attractively printed booklet, The History of Dundurn 
Castle and Sir Allan MacNab, by Melville Bailey, has been published by the 
authority of the Board of Park Management, Hamilton, Ontario (1943, 40 pp., 
25c.). It includes a sketch of the life and public career of Sir Allan MacNab, a 
description of the buildings and grounds, and notes with regard to the exhibits 
in the museum. 

The Public Archives of Canada. The Report of the Public Archives for the 
vear 1942, edited by Dr. Gustave Lanctot, is reviewed in our List of Recent Publi- 
cations, page 86. Its contents are topical and useful to students of Canadian 
history; and we wish to express appreciation of the fact that these Reports have 
been continued even although on a somewhat restricted scale. We note with 
particular interest the important accession of official papers from the Governor- 
General's office for the years 1871 to 1913. It is to be hoped that the post-Con- 
federation records of the Archives will be still further built up, a development which 
is well overdue. 








